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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK THE ELEVENTH YEAR 


Negro History Week was celebrated in 1936 with much 
more success than in previous years—a story often re- 
peated, indicating that the effort has well served the pur- 
pose of arousing nation-wide interest in the past and present 
status of the Negro. In the first place, the Negro History 
Week Pamphlet, made more attractive than usual, was 
very much in demand throughout the country. The 
Pamphlet, like that of last year, was illustrated with 
scenes from the school life of the Negro in both America 
and Africa. The message this year was a double one. The 
Director of the Association occupied part of the space 
with a thought on the study of the Negro—a survey of 
what is being done or what is not being done together with 
the results which come from such neglect of the racial 
background. The other space was devoted to the most 
important part of the very scholarly and inspiring mes- 
sage delivered by Dr. Charles H. Wesley on the occasion 
of the celebration of the Twentieth Anniversary of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History in 
Chicago September 9, 1935. This was a plea for the ‘‘Re- 
construction of History.”’ 

In estimating this increase in favor we should take in- 
to account the general tendency of the Negro and his sym- 
pathizers to give consideration to the underlying causes of 
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his present plight and the necessity for enlightenment 
thereupon in order to deal with life as the race now finds it. 
Considered from this point of view, the effort must be 
regarded as an awakening of a people rather than a mere 
celebration. The tendency of all participants, however, has 
been to become more serious—not to indulge in sentimen- 
tal outbursts. 

More attention than usual was directed to the preser- 
vation of hand-written materials bearing on the race. The 
Negro has been told that to make a case for himself he 
must supply facts, and he will never be able to do this as 
long as he throws the facts away. It was pointed out that 
while thousands and thousands of manuscripts bearing 
upon other peoples have been collected and preserved 
under fire-proof protection in American and European 
eapitols practically nothing has been done to make avail- 
able such documents bearing on the Negro. The small 
collection of this sort begun by the Association at the 
Library of Congress was referred to as the proper nucleus 
for a large one which may be built up by numerous let- 
ters, wills, diaries, deeds, manumission papers, business 
forms, unpublished manuscripts, and the like, now being 
destroyed by persons who do not appreciate their value. 

The important achievement of the celebration of this 
year, however, was the effort to distinguish between fic- 
tion and fact—to separate the dross from the gold. While 
the achievements of Negroes in various localities were 
noted and the preservation of family history emphasized 
there was manifested as a rule sufficient judgment to eval- 
uate these local traditions and achievements on a com- 
parative basis in order to avoid projecting in the same 
picture and with equal prominence the minor characters 
and their deeds at the expense of others of national and 
universal importance. In short, the celebration became 
an effort to lead the people to think. 

The celebration directed attention also to the disastrous 
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methods of pseudo-historians among Negroes exaggerating 
in spectacular fashion facts of minor importance in order 
to exploit the public with pamphlets and books which tend 
to discredit rather than aid the effort to popularize the 
study of the Negro. The Association for the Study of the 
Negro, however, has not set itself up as qualified to eval- 
uate all the works published in this field except so far 
as the reviews published in THe Journau or Necro His- 
TorY may have had such effect; but, called upon to recom- 
mend works for various purposes and for persons repre- 
senting different stages of mental development, the staff 
has rendered during this last season an important service 
in guidance. Numerous inquiries with respect to literature 
and its producers have been answered in the spirit of 
frankness and in the light of truth as revealed through 
scientific research. 

The Association felt especially obligated to give much 
attention to such guidance during the Negro History Week 
celebration because of the failure of the manufacturer to 
deliver in time the much-talked-of African Background 
Outlined or Handbook for the Study of the Negro. It was 
expected that this work would supply answers to many of 
such questions, but the book did not become available un- 
til late in March. Some help toward this end was given, 
however, in publishing as early as December the Director’s 
Story of the Negro Retold, a condensed volume intended 
for a course of one semester in senior high schools. Both 
the new treatment and the bibliographical materials of the 
book served to assist participants in working out their pro- 
grams for Negro History Week. 

Special effort was made also to aid persons in proper 
orientation with respect to the Negro in international mat- 
ters. The public was cautioned against indulgence in the 
abuse of the combatants in the war in North East Africa. 
While the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History takes the position that the Ethiopians are con- 
nected by ties of blood with the Negroes in the Western 
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Hemisphere, the teaching of history requires the examina- 
tion of facts and the dispassionate utterance of what the 
facts show to be the true situation. Directed in this fash- 
ion, some of the American public have been much better 
informed on the conditions obtaining in Africa and the 
economic imperialism of Kuropean nations in that con- 
tinent during the last seventy-five years. A few works on 
Ethiopia considered scientifically prepared have been rec- 
ommended and those produced to exploit a gullible public 
have been noted accordingly. In this respect the reviews 
and notes published in THe JournaL or Necro History 
have been used to good effect. 

Negro History Week has been further productive of the 
desirable result of including the study of the Negro in the 
curricula of an increasing number of public schools. 
Negroes in charge of their own schools have made such 
a demand; and authorities interested in projecting the 
education of the Negro at least in part on his past and 
present status have granted the request. It has long been 
suggested that the teachers use supplementary matter bear- 
ing on the Negro, but this has proved to be unsatisfactory 
inasmuch as the Negro does not exist in the minds of the 
authors of the regular texts. To do this work more satis- 
factorily, then, some boards of education have provided 
for actual courses to be offered for credit in order to 
obviate the loss of time and effort with the hit-or-miss 
method now often followed. In addition to Delaware which 
took the lead in offering such a course in junior high 
schools, Georgia, Texas and Oklahoma have made provi- 
sion for it in the senior high schools. 

The development of the celebration of Negro History 
Week has not been restricted to interesting the Negroes 
exclusively. From year to year the number of other ele- 
ments of the population learning to appreciate the signifi- 
eance of the effort has tended to increase. Schools with 
no Negroes in attendance have manifested more interest 
than ever, and those with a large enrollment of Negro 
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pupils have usually given as much attention to such ex- 

ercises as do the schools exclusively for Negroes in the 

South. The teachers thus concerned confess their belief 

in the contention that in the school systems of the United 

States the Negro is being miseducated rather than edu- 

cated. The present crisis, they contend, shows how useless 
is most of what the Negroes have learned under such di- 
rection. What they have acquired has not enabled them 
to deal with their own life as determined by the peculiar 
social and economic conditions now obtaining. 

Public libraries with no such reflection on the utility 
of what is being taught in the schools have nevertheless 
tended to increase the number of volumes on the Negro 
made available to the reading public. The emphasis placed 
by the Negro History Week participants on the importance 

7 of building up such collections has spurred many libraries 

to action. Few large libraries in the country are not pre- 

pared to place at the disposal of the reader a number of 

useful books treating almost every aspect of the life and 
history of the Negro not only in the United States but 
abroad. Comparing what libraries now have on the Negro 

with what they possessed a few years ago, the observer 

cannot fail to appreciate the rapid strides which have been , 
! made in presenting the case of the Negro through the mind 

rather than through the emotions of the public. 

Another result of the celebration was the tendency of 
the people to claim the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History as their own organization. Having 
learned to do more for the effort and to cooperate more 
closely with the executive staff the people as represented 
by their schools and intellectual circles have widened the 
national sphere in which the organization has functioned. 
Reports from distant centers in the West Indies, Latin 
America, South America, and Africa augur well for the 
acceptance of this effort as an international undertaking in 
the interest of the neglected truth with respect to the 
Negro and the general enlightenment of the whole world. It 
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is noted that in ail of these efforts a considerable num- 
ber of the thinking element of the white race may always 
be found. 

Certain places where the interest ran unusually high, 
reported important features of their local efforts. Florida 
under the leadership of President J. R. E. Lee and Dean 
E. P. Southall maintained its reputation for support of 
literary and scientific efforts. Georgia under Professor 
C. A. Bacote and Professor R. W. Logan likewise re- 
sponded. Alabama, concerned with serious problems, nev- 
ertheless showed interest. The schools of the New Orleans 
area, with Miss Gertrude Green, Miss Fannie C. Williams 
and Professor L. D. Reddick active, thought that they 
reached the highest mark in the history of their efforts. 
In Texas well planned exercises along with enthusiasm 
marked the order of the day under the direction of Mr. 
W. L. Davis. In Oklahoma the appeal was systematized 
through a state committee under President J. W. Sanford 
of the Colored Agricultural and Normal University. 

Other areas were just as active. Michigan rallied well 
to the call of Mr. Snow F. Grigsby. Missouri reported as 
heretofore under the leadership of Dr. W. Sherman Sav- 
age. Greater Cincinnati responded to the call of Professor 
J. W. Seott and Dr. W. M. Nelson. Columbus rallied under 
Mr. J. Arnett Mitchell and Mr. W. F. Savoy. Kentucky 
with Professor David H. Bradford in lead prolonged its 
interest to connect the effort with the meeting of their 
educational association in April. L. P. Jackson of Vir- 
ginia State College vouched for the usual state-wide sup- 
port of the people of that part. Under Mr. Doswell 
Brooks, Mr. L. 8. James, and Dr. F. M. Wood Maryland 
made more effort than ever to clinch the facts which the 
celebration emphasized. Miss Marie E. Kelly of Delaware 
systematically organized the state with proper authority. 
With less dependence on schools Mr. H. A. Tynes and 
Lorenzo J. Greene in New York City, and Miss Wilhelmina 
M. Crosson of Boston accomplished satisfactory results. 
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THE EXODUS OF 1879 


In the early months of 1879 the country was disturbed 
by what was known as the ‘‘Exodus’’: a movement of Ne- 
groes from the states along the Mississippi River to Kan- 
sas. In time the South Atlantic states were affected, many 
of the North Carolina Negroes migrating to Indiana.* The 
movement centered the attention of the North on the sup- 
posed wrongs of the Southern Negro and collections were 
taken at public meetings to promote emigration. The halls 
of Congress rang with denunciations of the Southern 
Egyptians whose hard hearts compelled the freedmen to 
leave the land of their birth for the new Northern Canaan. 
In 1880 the Senate of the United States appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the exodus, and nearly seventeen hun- 
dred printed pages were filled with testimony.’ 

Although various factors were involved in the exodus, 
three causes stand out prominently: (1) a sense of per- 
sonal insecurity attending the reversion of the South to 
Democratic rule and political discontent among the blacks 
resulting from disfranchisement; (2) economic discontent 
resulting from low prices for cotton and the system of 
debt-servitude which grew out of the operation of the crop 
lien system; and (3) attractive propaganda. This con- 
sisted in part of circulars advertising the holdings of cer- 
tain land-grant railroads and in part of excitement worked 
up by local leaders. Discrimination in the courts and in- 
adequate educational facilities were sometimes mentioned 
as causes and probably did have some bearing on the 

* Cf. the Authors, Did Republicans ‘‘Colonize’’ Indiana in 1879% Ind. 
Mag. of Hist., Dec., 1934, xxx, No. 4. 

1 Senate Reports, 46 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 693, parts i, ii, and iii, The 
great body of evidence collected in this document is the chief basis of this 
paper, and the testimony cited in the following pages is taken from it unless 
otherwise noted. 
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movement, although it is doubtful whether many Negroes 
migrated to Kansas solely in order that their children 
might more easily pursue the white man’s culture. 

“By 1879 every one of the Negro-Republican govern- 
ments which characterized the South during the recon- 
struction era had fallen. The methods accompanying this 
political readjustment will hardly bear scrutiny. Excerpts 
from a group of Louisiana papers placed before the Exo- 
dus Committee advocated radical interference in order to 
carry the elections for the Democratic ticket.?, We are told 
of agreements among planters not to employ Republican 
voters and of refusal of credit on the part of merchants to 
Negroes who were Republicans.* Thousands of emigrants 
told the same tale of denial of political rights and personal 
insecurity.* According to these witnesses, life was cheap 
in the Southern States and the shooting of Negroes ap- 
peared to be a popular sport. It is true that few of these 
Negroes actually witnessed cases where ill-usage had oc- 
curred; but all knew persons who had heard of them, and 
it was a fairly settled opinion among them that the South- 
ern States were not suitable places for Republican Negroes 
to live. George Ruby, Henry Adams and William Murrell, 
local colored leaders, testified concerning atrocities which 
grew worse year by year. Adams submitted to the Exodus 
Committee two long lists of outrages committed on blacks 
in Louisiana from 1866 to 1876, one of which contained 683 
items. Murrell estimated that 2,141 blacks were killed and 
2,115 injured for political reasons in the state of Louisiana 

* Ibid., part ii, 168-72. 

* Testimony James M. Foster, planter, Shreveport, La., ii, 555-6; Henry 
Adams, colored, laborer, Shreveport, ii, 114; excerpts from newspapers, ii, 
172-4; New Orleans Bulletin, July 2, 1874. 

“Rev. B. F. Watson, colored, Kansas City, Mo., ii, 341; J. M. Brown, 
eolored, General Supt. Kansas Freedmen’s Relief Association, ii, 361, 363; 
Cc. H. Tandy, colored, President Colored Refugee Board, St. Louis, iii, 39- 
62; G. W. Carey, vice-president Kansas Freedmen’s Relief Association, iii, 


393-4; M. H. Case, mayor of Topeka, iii, 16; Benjamin Singleton, colored, 
Singleton Colony, Kans., iii, 381-2, 386. 
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alone between 1866 and 1875.5 Many of the Southern 
whites who testified denied that there was any interfer- 
ence with the political rights of the Negro,® and there were 
Negroes who said that they voted.?’ But there is no pos- 
sibility of arguing away the disorders in Point Coupee, 
Ouachita, Tensas, Franklin, Concordia, Madison, Bossier 
and Caddo parishes in Louisiana during the presidential 
campaign of 1876 or the Caledonia riot (1878) in the same 
state. In 1874-5 there were riots at Meridan, Clinton, Ya- 
zoo and Vicksburg in Mississippi, and in 1878 there was 
considerable lawlessness in Pike, DeKalb and Amite coun- 
ties, culminating in the Amite outrage of the following 
year. On December 6, 1876, President Grant transmitted 
a message to Congress giving the names of the persons 
murdered, maimed or whipped from 1868 to 1876, as well 
as the places where these outrages occurred. The list cov- 
ered ninety-eight pages of fine type, and the victims num- 
bered approximately four thousand.’ Writing from New 
Orleans on January 10, 1875, General Philip H. Sheridan 
stated that official records showed 1,884 persons killed or 
injured in Louisiana for political opinions in the year 
1868. While there had been no official investigation, he 


°Henry Adams, ii, 107, 112-13, 175-211; eleven affidavits submitted by 
Adams, ii, 211-14; Geo. T. Ruby, colored, journalist, New Orleans, ii, 40-50, 
71-2; Wm. Murrell, colored, Delta, La., ii, 514-15, 526, 532. Ruby was a 
former state senator from Texas, and Murrell had served three terms in the 
legislature of Louisiana. 


®* Andrew Currie, mayor of Shreveport, iii, 77-8; J. H. Gilliland, editor, 
Shreveport, iii, 177; Geo. E. Gillespie, physician, Natchitoches, La., iii, 353; 
R. S. Elliott, planter, Shreveport, iii, 539; L. L. Tomkies, planter, Shreve- 
port, iii, 338; R. T. Vinson, planter, Shreveport, iii, 341; D. E. Wright, 
policeman, Shreveport, iii, 199; Dr. H. T. Dillard, physician and planter, 
Bossier Parish, La., iii, 235. 


7 James Butler, colored, Shreveport, iii, 168; Isaae Bell, colored, Shreve- 
port, iii, 194; Abner Hall, colored, Shreveport, iii, 196; Louis Stubblefield, 
colored, Bolivar County, Miss., iii, 518, 528; L. D. Thomas, colored, Minden, 
La., iii, 207; affidavits from eight colored citizens of Webster parish, La., 
iii, 205-6; James E. O’Hara, colored, politician, Enfield, N. C., i, 61. 

® Exec. Docs., 44 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 30. 
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believed that not less than 1,200 persons had been killed 
or injured since that time. He concluded: ‘‘ Human life in 
this state is held so cheaply that when men are killed on 
account of political opinions the murderers are regarded 
rather as heroes than as criminals in the localities where 
they reside.’ Even granting that the figures given by 
Grant and Sheridan were exaggerated, there is ample evi- 
dence that violence and murder were connected with politi- 
cal readjustments along the Lower Mississippi. 

It was a common complaint among the Negroes of the 
exodus that they were cheated by the whites. When paid 
in wages, field hands in Louisiana and Mississippi were 
able to secure $12 to $16 a month with board. There was 
no lack of employment at this wage, and it cannot be de- 
nied that some Negroes saved their earnings and accumu- 
lated a considerable amount of property. Some even pur- 
chased village homes or small plantations of their own. 
But lack of thrift usually characterized the Negro and was 
largely responsible for his poverty. When paid in money 
he spent it freely, usually came out at the end of the year 
without a cent and then blamed the white for cheating him. 
Cash rent for farms was high, eight to ten dollars an acre 
being the usual charge. But most of the Southern Negroes 
rented land on the share system whereby the landlord fur- 
nished land, mules, implements and seed and allowed the 
laborer half of the crop at the end of the year. However, 
Negroes usually had not the means to sustain themselves 
during the months when the cotton was growing. This led 
to a system of credit for food, clothes, tobacco, fodder for 
the mule and other supplies furnished by a local merchant 
or from the plantation store, the creditor being secured by 
a lien on the tenant’s half of the growing crop. As there 
was some risk attached to making these advances, the price 
of supplies thus furnished was raised somewhat above pre- 
vailing cash prices. The testimony shows that an advance 


* Senate Reports, 46 Cong., 2 Sess., part i, xviii. 
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of 15 or 20 per cent was commonly made on credit items.*° 
With food and clothing bought on credit, there was every 
temptation to buy that which immediately cost nothing, 
and the end of the crop year frequently found the tenant, 
after his rent was paid, unable to meet his debt at the store 
with the balance. Dishonesty on the part of white mer- 
chants added to his difficulties, for the illiterate Negro 
kept no books and it was easy and profitable to charge him 
fancy prices for supplies drawn, and just as easy and still 
more profitable to charge him with imaginary purchases. 
C. H. Tandy had seen bills where fifty cents was charged 
for a plug of tobacco and $1.50 and $2 a gallon for mo- 
lasses worth twenty-five cents in St. Louis. Other wit- 
nesses had seen original documents in which excessive 
charges were made for goods.” 

Despite the feeling that they were being cheated, there 
was a general impression among Negroes that it would be 
useless to appeal to the courts,’* an apprehension which 
the New Orleans Times declared was not unreasonable." 
As the merchant kept the sole record concerning the trans- 
action, his books would be accepted as final by most courts 
of law. Some felt that the defeat of justice was caused by 
the refusal to permit Negroes to serve on juries.‘ Yet a 


* H. H. Zodiac, merchant, Minden, La., iii, 201; J. B. Hughes, merchant, 
Shreveport, iii, 135; L. E. Dodez, salesman and justice of the peace, Shreve- 
port, iii, 183; John M. Hicks, lawyer, Shreveport, iii, 263-4. 

“QC, H. Tandy, iii, 63; N. C. McFarland, director Kansas Freedmen’s 
Relief Association, Topeka, iii, 222; J. W. Wheeler, colored, member Colored 
Refugee Board, St. Louis, iii, 9; Geo. T. Ruby, ii, 52-3; J. M. Brown, ii, 362; 
copies of original bills, iii, 399-401, 478-9; J. H. Johnson, secretary Colored 
Refugee Board, St. Louis, ii, 291. 

“Henry Adams, ii, 143; James T. Rapier, colored, former member of 
Congress, Calhoun, Ala., ii, 464, 470; Geo. T. Ruby, ii, 51; Phillip Joseph, 
colored, journalist, Mobile, ii, 397; letters of Gov. John P. St. John, of 
Kansas, iii, 494-6; Gen. Thos. W. Conway, formerly of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, iii, 434. 

* New Orleans, Times, April 22, 1880. 

“Henry Ruby, colored, Oswego, Kansas, iii, 414, 420, 423-4; Phillip 
Joseph, iii, 397; James T. Rapier, ii, 469. 
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few Negroes testified that they had served on juries, and 
the explanation of R. L. Faulkner (colored) of Natchi- 
toches that they were not often placed on juries because of 
their ignorance” probably had in it some elements of truth. 
High rentals for land and fancy prices for everything they 
consumed would make success difficult for any Negro. But 
the season of 1878-9 saw a partial failure of the cotton 
crop in Mississippi and Louisiana and low prices for that 
which remained because of overproduction elsewhere. The 
result spelled ruin for thousands of black homes. 

Local laws were sometimes charged as being oppressive. 
In Texas there was a law which forbade the tenant to sell 
his crop until the landlord had received his rent. In 1879- 
80 a law was under consideration in Louisiana for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘protecting employers’’ which made it a criminal 
offense to entice away or employ laborers under contract. 
Such a statute had already been enacted in Mississippi. 
Criminal codes were complained of in some states. Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Texas used the plantation 
lease system by which convicts were hired out to planters 
to work out their fines. The law was applicable to blacks 
and whites alike, but testimony shows that white convicts 
usually paid their fines or were not hired out.’® Colored 
leaders were not slow to point out that the law ‘‘ protecting 
employers’’ made it difficult for Negroes to change land- 
lords and might ultimately result in peonage. The appli- 
cation of the criminal codes seemed to promise no less. In 
the event that the Southern whites, now in political con- 
trol, were planning to reenslave them in some new form, 
they would be safer outside the South; and where would 
they be safer than in Kansas, a state connected with the 


*R. L. Faulkner, colored, Natchitoches, iii, 243, 249. Cf. James O’Hara, 
i, 59. : 

*R. B. Avery, agent Southern Claims Commission, Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
ii, 261, 280, 283; Absalom H. Kennedy, attorney, Oxford, Miss., iii, 491-3; 
Andrew Currie, iii, 79; John Henri Burch, colored, Baton Rouge, ii, 222; 
Henry Ruby, iii, 414-15, 424; W. E. Horne, Sherman, Texas, iii, 460. 
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name of John Brown? Here the first battle for the free- 
dom of a race had been fought and the friends of freedom 
had won. They had no knowledge of the colder climate and 
pioneer conditions, nor did they realize the distinction be- 
tween the Southern plantation with its labor requirements 
and the small farms of Kansas which had no need of extra 
laborers. 

Still another grievance of which the ‘‘exodusters’’ com- 
plained was the lack of schools." Andrew Currie, mayor 
of Shreveport, explained that the school facilities of Lou- 
isiana were exceedingly limited due to misappropriation 
of the school funds during the period of Republican con- 
trol.* The length of the term varied from year to year 
and from county to county according to the funds avail- 
able. In 1879 the length of the session in Caddo parish 
was five months, while in Natchitoches parish the schools 
were open for only three months.’® Alexander Yerger, 
superintendent of Boliver County, Mississippi, testified 
that prior to 1879 there had always been four months’ 
school in the year. In 1879 some schools ran for four 
months, the majority for three. In 1880 the number of 
schools was greatly reduced, but the session extended to 
five months.” In the rural districts of Alabama the schools 
generally ran for three or four months,”! in North Caro- 
lina for four,” and it was said that in some places in the 


“B. F. Watson, ii, 342; J. M. Brown, ii, 362; J. W. Wheeler, iii, 10; 
M. W. Reynolds, president Parsons Relief Association, Parsons, Kans., iii, 
298; C. Rockhold, secretary Parsons Relief Association, Parsons, Kans., iii, 
310; James T. Rapier, ii, 464, 477; Address of Rapier, Proceedings of Labor 
Convention, Montgomery, Jan. 2, 1872, iii, 145-7. 

#8 Alexander Currie, iii, 79-81. 


1° Tbid.; J. H. Shepherd, school inspector, Caddo, La., iii, 191; R. T. Vin- 
son, iii, 341; Abner Hall, iii, 196; James Butler, iii, 167, 170; Geo. E. Gil- 
lespie, iii, 351; R. L. Faulkner, iii, 247. 

* Alexander Yerger, supt. of schools, Bolivar County, Miss., iii, 506-8. 

= James T. Rapier, ii, 464; Phillip Joseph, ii, 406. 

* James O’Hara, i, 59; W. G. Fearing, Secretary Emigrant Aid Society, 
Washington, formerly of Elizabeth, N. C., i, 95. 
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interior of Texas the term was cut down to six weeks. 
While educational facilities in the South seem to have been 
inferior to most Northern states, yet, according to some 
witnesses, the blacks appear to have enjoyed the same ad- 
vantages as the whites. The school funds, it was said, 
were usually apportioned pro rata, teachers were chosen 
with as much care and the school term of blacks and whites 
in the same county was generally the same. One of the 
chief difficulties with colored schools, it was reported, was 
in finding colored teachers qualified to teach. Another was 
finding colored pupils. The colored people seemed to want 
the schools open but often took no interest in sending their 
children to school or were deterred from doing so by the 
distance of the plantation from the school house.** Such 
was the testimony of a number of substantial Southern 
gentlemen. The truth was that the South, out of its pov- 
erty, was attempting to maintain two school systems. 
Where the funds available were hardly sufficient to finance 
the white schools, it is not surprising that the Negro re- 
ceived but little. 

It seems likely that the imagination of some Kansas 
immigrants was stimulated by circulars sent out by rail- 
road and land companies. The opportunity of purchasing 
cheap lands on easy payments appealed to some Negroes 
who could read. Chromo-lithographs of Kansas scenes 
were scattered throughout the South to appeal to those 
who could not.” One of these pictures, entitled ‘‘ A Freed- 
man’s Home,’’ represented a fine landscape with fields of 
ripening grain stretching away toward the West. 


* Henry Ruby, iii, 419-20, 425-6. 

* Alexander Yerger, iii, 508; Geo. E. Gillespie, iii, 351; Washington 
Walker, colored, Bossier parish, La., ii, 580. 

*J. M. Brown, ii, 366; A. J. Allen, railroad attorney, Ottawa, Kans., 
iii, 128; B. F. Watson, ii, 340; F. A. Wilmer, physician, Dallas, Texas., iii, 
513; J. C. Hebbard, secretary Kansas Freedmen’s Relief Association, Topeka, 
iii, 219; Green Smith, colored, Atchison, Kans., iii, 224; L. E. Dodez, iii, 
188; R. S. Elliott, iii, 538; M. W. Reynolds, iii, 302. 
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In the foreground, illumined by a marvelous sunset, stands 
the freedman’s home. It is a picturesque cottage with gables, 
dormer windows and wide verandas. French windows reach 
down to the floor, and through the open casements appeared a 
seductive scene in the family sitting room. The colored father, 
who had just returned from his harvest fields, sat in an easy 
chair reading a newspaper, while the children and babies rol- 
licked on the floor of the piazza. Through the open door of the 
kitchen the colored wife could be seen directing the servants 
and cooks who were preparing the evening meal. In the parlor, 
however, was the most enchanting feature, for at a grand piano 
was poised the belle of the household, and beside the piano 
where she was playing stood her colored lover, devouring her 
with his eyes while he abstractedly turned the leaves of her 
music. Just to one side of the dwelling appeared a commodious 
barn and carriage house and workmen busily engaged in putting 
in order their reapers and mowers for the following day.”® 


Local leaders played an important part in the move- 
ment. Foremost among these were Benjamin (Pap) Sin- 
gleton of Tennessee. Singleton, who called himself ‘‘the 
Moses of the Exodus”’ and took credit for the whole move- 
ment, became interested in Kansas in 1869. In 1874 he 
organized the Tennessee Real Estate and Homestead Asso- 
ciation, of which he was president, for the purpose of en- 
couraging Tennessee Negroes to settle on government 
lands in Kansas. The immigration was to be selective in 
that none without means were advised to go. According 
to his story, Singleton had settled a total of 7,432 colored 
persons in Kansas at the end of 1878. Singleton under- 
stood the value of advertising and spent $600 for circulars 
which he sent over the South through itinerant preachers, 
steamboat employees and porters on railroads.” Henry 
Adams, a laborer who lived at Shreveport, was another 
walking delegate. Year after year he wandered from one 
plantation to another, exciting discontent by the subtle 


* Journal of Negro History, Jan., 1919, 65, quoting Vicksburg Commer- 
cial Daily Advertiser, May 6, 1879. 

* Benjamin Singleton, iii, 379-80, 382; Singleton’s circulars, iii, 362; 
W. L Fleming, ‘‘Pap’’ Singleton, the Moses of the Colored Exodus, Bull. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., 1909. 
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process of encouraging Negroes to talk to him about their 
grievances. In August, 1874, he began to enroll them in a 
‘‘eolonization council.’” The members of this ‘‘council’’ 
were to migrate to some region in the West where they 
would have a state of their own. He estimated that from 
90,000 to 98,000 Negroes were enrolled in this manner. 
Most of them dwelt in Louisiana, but some lived in Texas, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Alabama.** It is probable that 
the estimate is far too high, but enough is known to make 
it evident that Adams was a powerful organizer of dis- 
content. 

The forces thus set in motion were accelerated by a 
series of colored conventions. As far back as 1871 an 
organization of Alabama Negroes delegated George F. 
Marlowe to visit the West for the purpose of reporting the 
expediency of migration. Marlowe made a glowing report 
on Kansas in the following year.*® On December 2, 1874, 
a convention of colored people at Montgomery, Alabama, 
drew up a list of grievances and sent a petition to Presi- 
dent Grant. But there was a feeling that nothing could 
be done to alleviate their condition while they remained on 
Southern soil, and a committee was appointed to consider 
emigration.*® On April 17, 1879, some two hundred dele- 
gates convened at New Orleans. After a stormy session a 
resolution ‘‘that it is the sense of this convention that the 
colored people of the South should migrate’’ was adopted. 

Keenly aware of the loss which menaced them by the 
wholesale departure of laborers in the middle of a cotton 
season, the planters took what steps they could to stop the 
exodus. A convention of cotton planters at Vicksburg 


*Henry Adams, ii, 104-10, 136-7; Geo. T. Ruby, ii, 38; Wm. Murrell, 
ii, 528. 

* Report, iii, 136-7. 

* Phillip Joseph, president of the convention, ii, 394-401. 

= John G. Lewis, colored, Natchitoches, La., ii, 427; John Henri Burch, 
ii, 244; Wm. Murrell, ii, 518; Geo. T. Ruby, ii, 38. All were former members 
of state legislatures. 
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(May 5-6, 1879) conceded the right of the colored people 
to emigrate where they pleased, but urged the Negroes 
who were thinking of emigrating ‘‘to proceed in their 
movements as reasonable human beings, providing in ad- 
vance by economy the means for transportation and settle- 
ment, sustaining their reputation for honesty and fair- 
dealing by preserving intact until completion, contracts for 
labor-leasing which have already been made.’’? Two days 
later a general convention of Negroes convened at Nash- 
ville. Representatives from the Northern States as well 
as a large number of colored politicians were in atten- 
dance; and to these is probably due the radical character 
of the resolutions adopted. Social and political equality, 
compulsory education and co-racial schools were de- 
manded, and Congress was asked to appropriate $500,000 
to assist the migration of Southern Negroes ‘‘to those 
states and territories where they can enjoy all rights 
which are guaranteed by the laws of the Constitution of 
the United States.’’* Yet another convention was held at 
Houston, Texas,** and there may have been others. 

It should not be overlooked that the leading men of 
color disagreed radically on emigration. Frederick Doug- 
las opposed the exodus and was quite impatient with Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Greener of Howard University, who 
strongly supported migration as likely to be beneficial. 
‘‘The business of this nation is to protect its citizens where 
they are, not to transport them where they will not need 
protection,’’ he said. He emphasized the greater industrial 
opportunity which the South held for Negroes. In the 
South they could be carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, 
bricklayers, shipwrights and joiners; in some places teach- 
ers, preachers, lawyers, doctors, clerks and hotel keepers. 
In politics the Negro had a greater power there, for it was 


* Vicksburg Commercial and Daily Advertiser, May 5, 1879. 

* Extracts from proceedings, ii, 243-7; J. W. Cromwell, colored, secre- 
tary to the convention, i, 5-6. 

“Henry Ruby, iii, 414. 
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only in a few Southern States that he was in a majority 
and could hope to dominate politically. In the North there 
was no possibility of his obtaining political power; emi- 
gration was a voluntary surrender of the right given under 
the Constitution of electing men of their own race to 
office.*° 

But Douglas could not stay the tide which, indeed, had 
begun to run before the conventions at New Orleans and 
Nashville. The movement started in December, 1877, and 
continued throughout 1878 and 1879, reaching its flood in 
the latter year. John P. St. John, Governor of Kansas, 
thought between 15,000 and 20,000 immigrants arrived in 
his state between April and July, 1879,** and other guesses 
run to 40,000 and 60,000. It is probable that the last figure 
is too high. A fairly definite idea of the volume of the 
movement may be secured by comparing the census figures 
of 1870 and 1880. According to the enumeration Kansas 
had 19,609 more Negroes born outside the state in the lat- 
ter year than in the former. These are the minimum fig- 
ures for the migration. The actual figures must exceed 
these somewhat, for the number of Negroes born outside of 
Kansas and resident in the state in 1870 would be some- 
what reduced a decade later by reason of mortality. Thou- 
sands more planned to move. Some who camped along the 
Mississippi awaiting transportation northward had their 
camps broken -up by officers of the law. Others refrained 
from going because of the misfortunes which overtook the 
vanguard. 


The first intimation which the people of the new 
‘“‘Canaan”’ received of the impending exodus was the ar- 
rival of a boatload of Negroes at St. Louis in February, 
1879. They were mostly from Madison parish, Louisiana. 
The ground was covered with snow, and the immigrants 


* Frederick Douglas, ‘‘The Negro Exodus,’’ Journal of Social Sciences, 
May, 1880, 7-18. 
* Extract of letter of Gov. St. John, ii, 254. 
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were dressed as though they were going to the cotton field. 
Some were bare-footed; all were half-starved. Such pos- 
sessions as they had were carried in bags, bundles and red 
bandana handkerchiefs. Two weeks later another lot ar- 
rived containing both Mississippi and Louisiana Negroes. 
After February almost every boat arriving at St. Louis 
brought ‘‘exodusters.’’ According to officials of the Col- 
ored Refugee Board at St. Louis, from 15,000 to 20,000 
refugees passed through that place.*7 Most of them were 
bound for Kansas, although many were willing to stop at 
St. Louis because their funds had given out. But the peo- 
ple of St. Louis were anxious to relieve their immediate 
wants and speed them on their way. The first boatload 
was sent to Topeka, the second to Leavenworth. Kansas 
City, Missouri, was another distributing point. B. F. Wat- 
son, a colored minister at this place, testified that from 
May to August, 1879, he had personally shipped 2,500 im- 
migrants, mostly to Topeka, although 200 had gone to 
Nebraska.** According to the testimony of witnesses, 
Atchison received from 1,500 to 2,000 Negroes*® and Wy- 
andotte about 2,000.%° But Topeka, which was the prin- 
cipal receiving point, secured 8,000 or 10,000.41 In October 
and November a wave of Negroes from Texas and a few 
from Louisiana began to arrive in Southern Kansas. The 
number who came to Parsons is variously estimated at be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,500.47 Generally speaking, the Texas 
Negroes were a better type than those who came up the 
river. Many of them came in wagons drawn by their own 

*C. H. Tandy, iii, 68; J. H. Johnson, ii, 299. 

*B. F. Watson, ii, 338. 

* Edward S. Mills, member city council, Atchison, iii, 32; H. C. Park, 
editor, Atchison, iii, 21; H. C. Solomon, city attorney, Atchison, iii, 25. 

“WwW. J. Buchan, state senator, Wyandotte, iii, 473. 

“M. H. Case, iii, 15; M. Bosworth, member of Kansas Freedmen’s Relief 
Association, iii, 287; G. W. Carey, vice-president of the Association, said not 
far from 15,000, iii, 392. 


“©. Rockhold, iii, 310; M. W. Reynolds, iii, 296; J. B. Lamb, physician 
and editor, Parsons, iii, 268. 
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mules and bringing their own household furniture; others 
came by way of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad. 
They were usually well clothed. Several of them purchased 
houses; others built for themselves.** 

The first wave of Negroes left their Southern homes just 
as the weather was beginning to become warmer. They 
found in Kansas a colder climate than they had expected 
and a spring unusually backward. The result was a good 
deal of sickness and a high death rate.** At the beginning 
many were able to secure employment, but the labor sup- 
ply soon exceeded the demand, and there was a great deal 
of idleness among Negroes congested in the cities.” Most 
of the farm labor in Kansas was done by machinery con- 
cerning which the Negroes knew nothing and to which they 
did not seem to be able to adapt themselves.*® They usually 
had not the funds to make the initial payment on railroad 
lands, and government lands available under the Home- 
stead Act were scarce save in the western part of the 
state where irrigation was necessary to successful farm- 
ing.*? 

Most of the emigrants started out with great confidence 
in Providence. Bound, as they were, for the ‘‘ Promised 

“M. W. Reynolds, iii, 297, 305-6; C. Rockhold, iii, 310-11; Angell 
Mathewson, state senator, Parsons, iii, 432. 

“M. H. Case, iii, 16; H. C. Solomon, iii, 26; H. H. Stanton, hotel 
keeper, Topeka, iii, 99; Philip Brookings, colored, Yazoo, Miss., iii, 108; 
A. 8. Johnson, land commissioner of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
iii, 117; Rev. J. Barrett, North Topeka, iii, 209. 

“G. W. Carey, iii, 394; J. W. Wheeler, iii, 11; C. Rockhold, iii, 312; 
M. Bosworth, iii, 293; R. B. Morris, banker, Atchison, iii, 35; Angell Mathew- 
son, iii, 431; A. A. Harris, attorney, Fort Scott, Kans., ii, 419; A. S. John- 
son, iii, 117; Philip Brookings, iii, 108; Edward S. Mills, iii, 28-9; H. C. 
Solomon, iii, 23, 25; J. Barrett, iii, 209, 212, 214; John Davis, farmer, Junce- 
tion City, Kans., iii, 227; M. H. Case, iii, 16; H. H. Stanton, iii, 96. 

“H. C. Park, iii, 21; H. C. Solomon, iii, 25-6; John Davis, iii, 225; 
A. A. Harris, ii, 420; A. J. Allen, iii, 128; H. H. Stanton, iii, 98, 104; A. S. 
Johnson, iii, 117; Philip Brookings, iii, 112; W. J. Buchan, iii, 483; C. 
Rockhold, iii, 312. 

“A. S. Johnson, iii, 121; A. J. Allen, iii, 129; T. C. Sears, attorney for 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, iii, 162. 
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Land,’’ they took no thought for the morrow. The desti- 
tution which prevailed among them was a severe tax on 
the charity of the good people among whom they settled 
and had much to do with the cold welcome they received 
in some quarters. The authorities of Leavenworth refused 
to allow the boats to land. The city council of Atchison 
passed an ordinance against the importation of paupers.* 
At Wyandotte a public meeting of protest was called and 
resolutions were presented, though not passed, declaring 
that the citizens should forcibly prevent the landing of 
more boats.*® At Topeka a band of irate citizens made an 
attack on the ‘‘barracks,’’ built to house the incoming im- 
migrants, tore down the building and threw the lumber 
into the river.”° 

But it was a condition which confronted Kansas, and it 
was necessary to organize relief boards in order to reduce 
the suffering to a minimum. Such a board had been or- 
ganized at St. Louis in the latter part of March or the first 
of April! At Kansas City there was no board, but the 
work of relief was placed in the hands of B. F. Watson, a 
colored minister who lived there.®? Relief work was inau- 
gurated at Topeka at a meeting in the Opera House at 
which Governor St. John made a speech throwing wide 
the doors of the state and inviting the Negroes to the 
‘*broad acres’’ of Kansas where they were safe from per- 
secution.**? Five hundred and fifty dollars were raised by 
subscription at this meeting.** Other persons prominent 
in the relief movement were three estimable Quaker ladies, 
Mrs. 8. T. Perry, Mrs. Laura Haviland, and Mrs. Eliza- 


“H.C. Solomon, iii, 23; Edward S. Mills, iii, 29-31. 

“W. J. Buchan, iii, 473-4; V. J. Lane, editor, Wyandotte, iii, 327. 

° H. H. Stanton, iii, 98; A. S. Johnson, iii, 126; M. Bosworth, iii, 290; 
G. W. Carey, iii, 406. 

| J. H. Johnson, ii, 289. 

B. F. Watson, ii, 338. 

“ F. M. Stringfield, physician, Topeka, iii, 329, 361; J. B. Lamb, iii, 271, 
273; John Davis, iii, 226. 
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beth L. Comstock. Early in May the Kansas Freedmen’s 
Relief Association was organized with headquarters at 
Topeka. Branch societies were formed at Parsons, Fort 
Scott and Independence. The object was purely charita- 
ble: the solicitation of funds with which to meet an emer- 
gency. Appeals were sent out and money and clothing 
poured in from all parts of the United States and even 
from Europe. Mr. Armour, the Chicago packer, contrib- 
uted $2,000. It is possible that the Relief Association may 
have overdone this phase of its work. Although its agents 
disclaimed any intention to induce Negroes to migrate, the 
amount of aid extended may have constituted an induce- 
ment to immigration. There were individuals at the time 
who thought so; and Judge Carey, vice president of the 
Association, brought out the fact that Mrs. Comstock and 
Mrs. Haviland had printed circulars of their own accord 
of which the Association did not entirely approve.” 

The Association next turned its attention to the dis- 
tribution of the immigrants. The first scheme considered 
was colonization and two sections of land were purchased 
in Wabaunsee County. Others were settled on an Indian 
reservation on the Neosho River.’ But when colonization 
proved impracticable a ‘‘barracks’’ was erected just out- 
side the city limits of Topeka to house the migrants until 
places for them could be found. The Association now be- 
came a clearing house, scattering colored people in every 
direction according to demands for employment. The suc- 
cess of this work is amply attested by the census of 1880, 
which shows that the newcomers were widely distributed. 
While Topeka received perhaps 10,000 immigrants, the 
census shows a gain of only 3,175 Negroes in the city and 
4,627 in Shawnee County. Atchison, Wyandotte and Bour- 
bon Counties slightly more than doubled their colored pop- 

Geo. S. Irwin, printer, North Topeka, iii, 315; F. M. Stringfield, iii, 
330; J. Barrett, iii, 209. 


*G. W. Carey, iii, 396. 
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ulation but show increases considerably less than the 
amount of migration thither would lead us to expect. Con- 
siderable numbers were shipped to counties containing Ne- 
gro colonies: Cherokee, Graham, Hodgeman, Lyon, Morris, 
Neosho, and Wabaunsee. Labette County gained heavily, 
but only 678 of the 2,179 Negroes in the county lived at 
Parsons. The others had evidently been distributed on 
farms.*® 

The oversupply of Negroes led officials in charge of the 
relief work at Topeka to seek to divert the wave. At that 
time there was a considerable white immigration into 
Kansas from the old free states east of the Mississippi, 
and it was thought that the Negroes might be turned into 
these states to fill the labor vacuum thus created. A bu- 
reau was established at Cairo to intercept the oncoming 
tide and divert it into Illinois. Efforts were also made at 
St. Louis and Kansas City to turn the immigrants. Offi- 


Kansas counties showing heaviest gains in Negro population: 


1870 1880 Gain 1870 1880 Gain 
1,136 3,410 2,274 Lyon 126 1,027 901 
296 296 Marshall .............. 8 231 223 
Bourbon _............ 770 =1,716 046 466 868 402 
Cherokee ............ 134 1,861 1,727 Montgomery ...... 65 684 619 
221 921 Neosho 45 374 329 
Douglas .............: 2,352 3,217 S65 15 571 456 
Franklin ............ 364 = 923 70 324 254 
484 484. Saline 6 280 274 
129 129 Sedgwick ............ 9 268 259 
SOUNHON 438 899 461 Shawnee .............. 729 5,356 4,627 
94 2,179 2,085 Wabaunsee ........ 85 646 561 
Leavenworth ...... 4,284 4,970 686 Wyandotte ........ 2,120 4,576 2,456 

Kansas cities showing heaviest gains in Negro population: 

1870 1880 Gain 1870 1880 Gain 
Atchison .............. 840 2,787 1,947 Leavenworth ...... 3,023 3,293 270 
Fort Scott .......... 460 1,086 626 Emporia .............. 105 546 441 
Lawrence ...... 1,412 1,996 584 Wichita 172 172 
OUAWA: 262 475 $=®‘213 + # Topeka 473 3,648 3,175 
678 678 Wyandotte ........ 737 42,095 1,358 


°G. W. Carey, iii, 393, 407-8; J. W. Wheeler, iii, 11. 
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cials of the Kansas Freedmen’s Relief Association testified 
to receiving hundreds of letters from eastern states, Ne- 
braska and Colorado calling for laborers.” Another possi- 
bility was to render assistance in the return of the ‘‘exo- 
dusters’’ to the South. Southern planters were willing to 
assist Negroes in returning, but most accounts agree that 
they were not particularly successful. Mr. M. H. Case, 
mayor of Topeka, thought that perhaps some one or two 
hundred had returned from his county. He had personally 
assisted fifteen or twenty to do so by purchasing half-fare 
tickets with city funds.®' A. S. Johnson, land commissioner 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad, thought 
that less than a hundred had gone back over his road.” 
The agents of the relief board at Parsons knew of but 
fifty or sixty who had returned and it appears that only a 
few of the Fort Scott Negroes went back. B. F. Watson 
did not know of fifty who had returned through Kansas 
City.* W. J. Buchan of Wyandotte saw no disposition of 
the Negroes of his section to return, although V. J. Lane, 
a member of the Wyandotte relief committee, testified that 
he had issued over 300 orders on parties in St. Louis for 
transportation to various points in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi.” 

The exodus ceased suddenly. Those ‘‘exodusters’’ who 
returned from Kansas gave such dismal reports of the 
barren country, the bleak climate and the harder work 
necessary to open new lands for cultivation that others 
were deterred from following their example. For ten years 


© G. W. Carey, iii, 395; M. W. Reynolds, iii, 299; J. C. Hebbard, iii, 
218; J. M. Brown, ii, 359; B. F. Watson, ii, 339; A. S. Johnson, iii, 119; 
M. Bosworth, iii, 288; J. H. Johnson, ii, 294. 

“MM. H. Case, iii, 17-18. 

* A. S. Johnson, iii, 117, 126. 

*M. W. Reynolds, iii, 297, 305; C. Rockhold, iii, 311, 313, 319; Angell 
Mathewson, iii, 431; A. A. Harris, ii, 424; B. J. Waters, iii, 4. 

*B. F. Watson, ii, 339. 
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the migrants continued to filter back to their old homes or 
to seek new opportunities in other states. Possibly a third 
of them remained in Kansas and many of these eventually 
became prosperous citizens. 

Joun G. Van Deusen 


Assistant Professor of History, 
Hobart College 
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SOME ASPECTS OF PLANTER-FREEDMAN 
RELATIONS, 1865-1880 


Chattel slavery provided the Old South with an indus- 
trial system and a social organization. Generations of 
planters were educated in the employment of slave labor 
and the enjoyment of its attendant social circumstances. 
Non-slave-holding whites, the mechanics, the small farm- 
ers, and the so-called ‘‘poor whites,’’ recognized in slavery 
the strongest barrier between themselves and the Negro. 

The sudden destruction of slavery, marking the collapse 
of the substructure upon which the social philosophy and 
system of the lower plantation South was erected, was per- 
haps the most important result of the Civil War. The de- 
rangement of industry and society that it produced has 
been likened to that which would follow the instantaneous 
transfer of the population of the city to the country, and of 
the country to the city... The changed relations between 
whites and blacks were felt in every phase of life. Planters 
were challenged to learn new methods of conducting their 
farms and households. All people in the former slave 
states were forced to accustom themselves to the idea and 
the fact that the Negro was free. 

The Negro on his part was unfitted for freedom. He 
was ignorant and childlike. He and his forbears had been 
in bondage for generations. The habit of obedience was 
strong. Docile and easygoing by nature, years of servi- 
tude had robbed him of any initiative or sense of respon- 
sibility that he had ever possessed. Having never worked 
except by compulsion, nor ever owned property, his sense 
of individual enterprise and acquisitiveness was largely 
undeveloped. 

The Negro had manifested little interest in the out- 


*U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Annual Report (1865), 103. 
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come of the war, and usually waited and worked faithfully 
on the plantations until outside influences came along to 
disturb that comparatively quiet existence. But when 
emancipation became an accomplished fact, both during 
the war and after the defeat of the Confederacy and the 
general liberation, the reaction of many of the ex-slaves 
was such as to confirm the fears of those who predicted 
disaster if they were freed. They followed the armies of 
the United States that came into the South in such num- 
bers that the movement of troops was impeded. They 
gathered so numerously at the military posts set up in the 
occupied areas that the problem of feeding them taxed the 
facilities of the commissary department.? Ever grateful 
to their liberators, they flocked in large numbers to the 
towns all over the South where military garrisons were 
stationed; 178,000, a not inconsiderable number of them, 
were enlisted in the United States Army, and were some- 
times stationed in the South.* 

One of the first ideas that the Negroes cherished was 
that the lands of their former masters were to be divided 
among them at Christmas time in 1865. Each former slave 
was to have forty acres and a mule; at least, so ran the 
rumor. Just where the idea originated is undetermined. 
The settlement of the Negroes on the sea islands with pos- 
sessory titles to forty acres did much to confirm it. In 
spite of the efforts of the Freedmen’s Bureau to rid their 


7G. W. Nichols, The Story of the Great March (New York, 1865), is 
a staff officer’s account of Sherman’s march and contains many references 
to the freedmen. 

* Senate Executive Document, No. 2, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 106: The Diary 
of Jacob Schirmer, in the South Carolina Historical Society Library in 
Charleston, is a vivid account of the resentment of southerners against the 
stationing of Negro troops in that section. See any entry in the late months 
of 1865 or early 1866; W. E. B. DuBois, ‘‘The Freedmen’s Bureau,’’ At- 
lantic Monthly, March 1901, 355; Thomas W. Knox, Campfire and Cotton- 
field, Southern Adventure in Time of War (Chicago, 1865), 436, in charge of 
an abandoned plantation in the occupied area wrote: ‘‘We needed more as- 
sistance on our plantation, but it was next to impossible to induce Negroes 
to go there after they found shelter at the military posts.’’ 
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minds of the notion, they clung to the illusory hope. In 
1875 the fantastic idea was still current; and as a fit ac- 
companiment, there were planters who hoped to be paid 
for their losses in the war. All of which meant that the 
freedmen were uncertain what to expect and adopted an 
attitude of hopeful waiting that meant serious demoraliza- 
tion of the labor system.‘ 

When the restraints of slavery and life on the planta- 
tions were suddenly removed one of the first impulses of 
the freedmen was to do the things that theretofore had 
been prohibited. For many, the opportunity to leave the 
plantations whereon for so long they had been confined 
was most appealing. Wherever they had lived under fairly 
happy circumstances, with kindly masters and overseers, 
and were not too close to the influence of the towns and 
cities, the tendency at first was for them to remain at their 
old homes. Gradually, however, the unrest spread to all 
areas, though the result was less noticeable in the remote 
districts. 

Movement came to be regarded as the test of freedom. 
For some, it was enough to wander freely from one planta- 
tion to another; but the lure of the town and city drew 
many away from the land altogether. General O. O. How- 
ard, Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, looking back 
upon his experiences with the newly emancipated Negroes, 
wrote: ‘‘They drifted into nooks and corners like debris 
into sloughs and eddies; and were soon to be found in 
varied ill conditioned masses, all the way from Maryland 
to Mexico and from the Gulf to the Ohio River. An awful 
calamitous breaking up of a thoroughly organized society; 
dark desolation lay in its wake.’” 


“Charles Nordhoff, The Cotton States in the Spring and Summer of 1875 
(New York, 1876), 49; DeBow’s Review, April, 1866, 435; Elizabeth Allen 
Coxe, Memoir of a South Carolina Plantation During the War (Privately 
printed, 1912), 70-1; Knox, op. cit.; Elizabeth Ware Pearson, Letters from 
Port Royal (Boston, 1906), 51, 69, 118-9; Sidney Andrews, The South Since 
the War (Boston, 1866), 206. 

*O. O. Howard, Autobiography (New York, 1907), II, 164. 
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In the towns they lived in the most wretched manner. 
Their homes were often only rude huts that they them- 
selves had erected; sometimes by removing cabins from 
the old slave quarters. Abandoned buildings of every sort 
provided others with shelter. The ‘‘Little Liberias,’’ now 
so common to the outskirts of Southern towns, had their 
origin in this period. There the Negroes lived, by work- 
ing a little, begging, stealing, or, in some cases, drawing 
rations from the United States Government. Skilled arti- 
sans and plantation mechanics did not find so much diffi- 
culty in making a living in the towns and cities, but there 
was not a sufficient demand for the unskilled labor of the 
field hands to give them employment in any great numbers. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau used its influence to keep them 
on the land and to find work for them on the plantation or 
elsewhere. Negroes’ leaders themselves in a convention at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, took note of the movement to- 
ward the urban centers and urged their fellows to remain 
on the land unless they had good reasons for leaving.* To 
make the situation more difficult for the planters, it was 
usually the younger and more able men who went with the 
armies and into the towns. Too often only the very old, 
the very young, the sick and the infirm were left on the 
plantations. In some cases, however, the poverty of the 
planters made it necessary for even these to leave. 

Of the freedmen the legislative relief committees in the 
state legislatures took little or no account; but the Freed- 


*Sidney Andrews, op. cit., 126, 24, 97-8, 186; The Louisiana Democrat 
(Alexandria), Oct. 11, 1865, June 2, 1865; DeBow’s Review, April, 1866, 
433-4; New York Tribune, Feb. 23, 1869; William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879, 
the story of his life told by his children (Boston and New York, 1894), IV, 
139, 149; E. F. Andrews, The War Time Journal of a Georgia Girl, 1864- 
1865 (New York, 1908), 253-4, 314-9, 331-2, 341; A Belle of the Fifties, 
Memoirs of Mrs. C. C. Clay, of Alabama, covering social and political life 
(New York, 1904), 182; Kenneway, op. cit., 28-9; F. B. Zincke, Last Win- 
ter in the United States (London, 1868), 92-3; Senate Executive Document, 
No. 6, 39 Cong., 2 sess., 71; Plantation Record of E. J. Capell, on ‘‘ Pleasant 
Hill Plantation,’’ Centreville, Mississippi, Property of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, entry for Jan. 6, 1867. 
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men’s Bureau took a very positive stand on the question of 
relieving the planters of the burden of caring for the de- 
pendents. If the state made no provision for them, the 
planters (in Georgia, for example) were required to pro- 
vide support unless they could show themselves financially 
unable. Agents of the bureau were empowered to bind out 
the children until they were of age, but until that time the 
former owners, where possible, were compelled to care for 
them.’ 

Planters usually felt the moral obligation to care for 
the dependents among their former slaves, but the order of 
the Bureau implied that they must provide for them 
whether they liked or not, and this stirred many of them 
to indignation. The Southern Cultiwator, in July, 1865, 
commenting upon the order, stated that ‘‘The Law which 
freed the negro, at the same time freed the master. At the 
same moment, and for both parties, all obligations spring- 
ing out of the relations of master and slave, except those 
of kindness, ceased mutually to exist. If any officer can 
make the master support the old and infirm slave, he can 
also make the slave continue under and support the old 
and infirm master.’’ This attitude was based upon the 
consideration that all parts of the plantation economy 
were necessary to sustain it. The withdrawal of the effec- 
tive workers left no means for the support of the depen- 
dent ones. 

Actual lack of means was a handicap to many planters 
who would have been willing to discharge the obligation to 
care for dependent former slaves. Frances Butler, who 
lived in an area where conditions were worst, tells how her 
father promised t» care for the children for three years, 
and the aged until they died. She added the explanation: 
‘‘Fortunately, as we have some property at the North, we 
are able to do this, but most of the planters are utterly 
ruined and have no money to buy food for their own fam- 


"House Executive Document, No. 70, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 64; Senate 
Executive Document, No. 6, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., 5. 
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ilies, so on the plantations I do not know what is to become 
of the Negroes who cannot work except to die.’”* 

People in the South, though generally recognizing that 
chattel slavery was destroyed and that the Negro was free, 
were at a loss to understand how the emancipation act was 
to be put into practical operation. The thoughtful on- 
looker from the North was similarly puzzled. ‘‘ As the im- 
mediate future of the southern country appears to hinge 
upon the relations that exist between the late slaves and 
their former masters, public opinion is fastened upon the 
subject, and for the present at least nothing else is talked 
of. Even the reconstruction question has sunk into in- 
significance beside it, as the planter slowly awakens to the 
fact that slavery is really gone, as well in fact as in 
name.’’”® The most observant realized that whatever the 
result might eventually be, there would be a period of 
transition and readjustment in which decline rather than 
improvement might be expected.’ 

Planters were greatly handicapped if not, indeed, dis- 
qualified, by past experience and education in respect to 
treating the Negro as a free man. They believed, as did 
the majority of Southerners, that the African race was in- 
herently inferior. That the condition was a result of the 
system of slavery rather than any racial characteristic did 
not seem to occur to them. They were convinced without a 
trial in most cases that the freedman would not work un- 
less compelled to do so. The scientist, Joseph LeConte, 
for example, attributed the whole of the impoverishment 
of southern agricultural interests that followed the war to 
the disorganization that accompanied the sudden change 

°F. B. Leigh, Ten Years on a Georgia Plantation Since the War (Lon- 
don, 1883), 24; Merrick, op. cit., 80, 111; Sidney Andrews, op. cit., 96-7; 
Nichols, op. cit., 303; Rose, op. cit., 154; Pearson, op. cit., 148; F. A. Mont- 
gomery, Reminiscences of a Mississippian in Peace and War (Cincinnati, 
1901), 264. 

* The Nation, Oct. 5, 1865, 425-6. 


 DeBow’s Review, Jan., 1866, 7; Southern Cultivator, May, 1868, 123; 
Nichols, op. cit., 304. 
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from slavery to freedom for which neither the white nor 
the black was prepared."' A sugar planter, utterly ignoring 
the climatic and physical advantages that Cuba enjoyed 
over Louisiana, wrote: ‘‘Yet so complete is the monopoly 
of Cuba that, notwithstanding a tariff of three cents per 
pound, she is able to supply our markets and prevent the 
revival of the sugar interests of Louisiana. Abolish slav- 
ery in Cuba, and you would change all of this. You would 
instantly double, if not quadruple, the value of the sugar 
lands of Louisiana. You would give Louisiana instead of 
Cuba the monopoly of sugar-raising.’’” 

The planter did not hate the Negro nor blame him for 
the existing state of affairs. Slavery left a residuum of 
mutual affection between master and slave that both were 
long in outgrowing. Planters were profoundly grateful for 
the faithfulness of so many of the Negroes throughout the 
war. True, one of the first acts of the freedmen when they 
set out to prove their freedom, whether they did it imme- 
diately or later, was usually to wander off the plantation 
and change their places of residence. They did not at first 
feel that they could be free where they had once been slave. 
Sometimes they even moved away when the plantations 
changed hands. To have remained would have seemed too 
much like being sold with the land. But, in the end, wher- 
ever the life had been reasonably pleasant, they gradually 
drifted back to their old homes. Newcomers to the South, 
those engaged in planting as well as the representatives of 
philanthropic interest in the freedmen, found the attach- 
ment of the Negroes to the old places to be very real. One 


“W. D. Armes, editor, The Autobiography of Joseph LeConte (New 
York, 1903), 233. 

*% DeBow’s Review, April, 1868, 420-1. To what extent the planter 
in the Lower South was familiar with the plight of the planters in the 
British Caribbean after their slaves were freed is doubtful. There the waning 
prosperity of the sugar planters had come to an end with emancipation in 
1833. See L. J. Ragatz, The Fall of the Planter Class in the British Carib- 
bean, 1763-1883 (New York, 1928); ‘‘West Indian Emancipation;’’ De- 
Bow’s Review, June, 1866; 595-609. 
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of the ladies working with the Negroes on the sea islands 
found them eager to get back to their old masters and 
homes as soon as the war was over. They were not even 
to be persuaded from acting too hastily. Once when some 
families had been advised to wait until they could commu- 
nicate with their former owner, they slipped away to the 
mainland in her absence." One finds plantations today in 
the lower Mississippi Valley where all of the Negroes 
claim to be descendants of the old plantation slaves, and 
the planters’ books preserve the unbroken record of their 
descent. The Negroes in such cases are proud of their in- 
timate connection with the land where they live and do not 
welcome outsiders. 

There are numerous stories, the authenticity of which 
is beyond doubt, of sincere attachment of ex-slaves to their 
former masters, of faithful Negrces who hired themselves 
out and brought home to those who had claimed them as 
property the very necessities of life, or slyly slipped into 
the kitchens of their old mistresses valuable additions to 
the sadly depleted larders. This attitude was well illus- 
trated in the case of the group of women on the St. Helena 
Island. ‘‘Us goin’ to well fur water fur the lady what 
bring we up, an’ was like a mother to we,’’ one of them 
said. ‘‘Her is come back, an’ is awful poor an’ sick, an’ 
us all say us can’t stan’ seein’ her workin’ for herself, 
bringin’ water and sich like, fur she bin very kin’ to we. 
Ole massa an’ my mudder was babies togedder, an’ him 
was very good to we, an’ them bring we up as chillun, an’ 
they t’ink a heap ob we. Massa set great store by my 
mudder, an’ us mus’ help them now.’’* 

Almost without exception the records of the reconstruc- 
tion period agree that planters and other men of property 

*Botume, op. cit., 201; Bliss Perry, Letters of Henry Lee Higginson 
(Boston, 1921), 256. 

“Botume, op. cit., 142. Also, Pearson, op. cit., 12-3; Mary Ames, New 


England Woman’s Diary in Dixie in 1865 (Springfield, 1906), 97-8, 119, 
121; Sidney Andrews, op. cit., 322. 
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and assured social position were inclined to treat the Ne- 
gro much more fairly than small farmers and others who 
had never been slave-holders. Carl Schurz, who was able 
to find much evidence of remaining pro-slavery sentiment 
in the South late in 1865, and who had many good words 
for the ‘‘loyalist’’ element—which had usually not been 
slave owners—noted that these latter seemed more ardent 
in their pro-slavery feeling than the planters themselves. 
They were possessed by a singularly bitter and vindictive 
feeling against the colored race since its members had 
ceased to be property.” 

Indicative of the attitude of some of the planters was 
the proposed establishment of schools for the freedmen on 
the plantations. Wade Hampton proposed to educate his 
laborers. ‘‘I have promised to put up for them a school 
house and church, and to pay a portion of the salaries of 
their teachers. Such a system, if generally adopted, would 
tend greatly to fix the laborers to the soil and would, by 
adding to their content and enjoyment, result in vast ulti- 
mate benefit to the landlord.’’*® The state legislatures re- 
fused to consider such proposals, and wherever such 
schools were established the planters bore the greater part 
of the 

Too much significance may be attached to the few plan- 
tation schools that were set up. The motives of the plant- 
ers were clearly selfish, but it is an indication of the 
lengths to which planters were willing to go in order to 
satisfy the demands of the freedmen upon whom they were 
dependent for a labor supply and at the same time, per- 

* Senate Executive Document, No. 2, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 120; Ibid., No. 
43, p. 10; Report of Joint Committee on Reconstruction, 106-11; F. L. Post, 
**A Carpetbagger in South Carolina,’’ Journal of Negro History (1925), 
75-6. Post was a self-styled carpetbagger who spent some time in state. 
He wrote: ‘‘Fearing and despising the poor white class, South Carolina 
Negroes loved the aristocrats and were disposed to trust them.’’ 

* DeBow’s Review, April-May, 1870, 39-40. 

™ Senate Executive Document, No. 2, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 25; Report of 
Joint Committee on Reconstruction, part iii, pp. 43-6, 157. 
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haps, to retain a measure of control over them. The desire 
of the freedmen for education immediately after emanci- 
pation amounted to an obsession. Old and young alike for 
a time crowded such schools as were set up for them, but 
the ‘‘fever’’ was only temporary. What might have been 
the result of the experiment inaugurated by the planters is 
unknown. The matter was taken out of their hands and 
schools were established under the direction of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. Thereafter, the planters showed a different 
attitude. Teachers imported to instruct the Negroes were 
ostracized socially and denied board in southern homes. 
School houses were burned and the work hindered at 
every turn.’® 

The difficulties of Congressional Reconstruction, it is 
said, seldom affected the general attitude of tolerance on 
the part of planters toward the freedmen. It is true that 
they washed their hands of the matter of educating the 
Negro and were reluctant to take it up again. Also, plant- 
ers, no less than others, wished to restrict, if not suppress 
completely, the Negro’s political activities, but they were 
also interested in keeping him at work, and to do this it 
was necessary that he should be satisfied with conditions 
where he was employed. Consequently, the planters’ meth- 
ods of coercion were conciliatory and tolerant rather than 
controversial and violent.’® 

*® House Executive Document, No. 70, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 9; Howard, op. 
cit., 375-8, 389; Noble L. Prentiss, Southern Letters (Topeka, 1881), 42; 
House Executive Document, No. 6, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 75. General Phil H. 
Sheridan reported on Oct. 31, 1866, that hostility to colored schools was 
decreasing. Planters found freedmen worked better if their children were 
in school, and sometimes they boarded the teachers. Such cases were ex- 
ceptional. 

* Charles Nordhoff, The Cotton States in the Spring and Summer of 
1875 (New York, 1876), 21; Rev. A. D. Mayo, ‘‘The Third Estate of the 
South,’’ reprint from the New England Magazine of History, Boston, Nov., 
1890; Senate Report, No. 41, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., part vii, pp. 757, 816; E. G. 
Murphy, The Present South (New York, 1904), 10; A. K. McClure, The 
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Planters from the North were at first very popular 
with the freedmen. It was generally conceded, even by 
Southerners, that these newcomers might succeed with free 
labor. They usually had some capital, as well as experi- 
ence with free labor. However, the majority of these ven- 
tures proved disastrous, though, contrary to popular opin- 
ion in the South, some of them were successful in over- 
coming the difficulties. They often paid wages in cash, a 
thing many local men were unable to do. The newcomers, 
too, relied upon the Negroes’ sense of gratitude to their 
liberators, and the high price of cotton, to make up for 
their lack of experience at planting.*® One of the chief 
reasons for the failure of these attempts was a lack of un- 
derstanding of the Negro character. B. C. Truman, after 
extensive observation, concluded ‘‘not only that the plant- 
ers, generally, are far better friends to the negro than the 
poor whites, but also than a majority of Northern men 
who go South to rent plantations—at least, they show more 
patience in dealing with him. The Northerner is practical, 
energetic, economical, and thrifty—the negro is slow, awk- 
ward, wasteful, and slovenly; he causes his employer to 
lose his patience. .. . The Southerner is accustomed to the 
ways of slaves from his youth up; hence he is languidly 
and good naturedly indifferent; or, at most, vents his dis- 
pleasure in empty fuming.’ 

Other failures at planting were due to speculative and 
ill-considered ventures. At the hands of these adventurers 
the freedmen got little consideration. Disgusted with their 
failure, they returned to their homes poorer but wiser. 
After three years of work among the Negroes on the sea 
islands where she witnessed many such attempts to em- 


™ Senate Executive Document, No. 2, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 28, some plant- 
ers are said to have contemplated the employment of northern men as man- 
agers in the hope of making the free labor experiment a success; Trow- 
bridge, op. cit., 363; The Nation, Aug. 17, 1865, 208; Sept. 7, 1865, 294-5; 
Jan. 4, 1866, 14; New York Tribune, March 5, 1869. 

™ Senate Executive Document, No. 43, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 10-11. 
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ploy the freedmen end in failure, one missionary came to 
the conclusion that the Northerner lacked the patience to 
work the Negroes and was compelled to import free labor 
before he could achieve any success.” B. H. True of New 
York State, who was engaged in planting in Madison 
County, Alabama, testified that all intelligent Southerners 
treated the Negroes well and were more tolerant than those 
who had no experience with them as laborers.” 

The efficiency of the freedmen as laborers was a vital 
consideration to the planters who were dependent upon 
them for the cultivation of their crops. The withdrawal of 
large numbers of them from werk in the fields created a 
very real scarcity of labor. Large numbers of them were 
in the towns and a few in the early days in the army. Rail- 
road building and other such enterprises also drew num- 
bers of the workers from the fields. There was likewise a 
strong tendency for the women to withdraw from field 
work and devote their time to the care of their own small 
homes or go into some form of household service. DeBow’s 
Review estimated that one-fourth of those formerly avail- 
able for service in the fields were no longer living on the 
land.** Lucius Bouchereaux, in his Annual Sugar Report 
for 1871-72, which was made up from information he gath- 
ered by means of actual visits to the greater part of the 
sugar plantations and written reports from the others, 
wrote: ‘‘Negro labor is becoming more and more scarce, 
trifling and unreliable, even at the highest wages paid. The 
old men are found working on the plantations, the young 
and best hands having settled in the villages and cities, 
and women having withdrawn entirely from the fields. . .’’ 
The steady migration of Negroes toward the richer soils 


* Pearson, op. cit., 316. 

Senate Report, No. 41, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., ‘‘ Alabama Testimony,’’ 716- 
7; Rose, op. cit., 151; Latham, op. cit., 271-2; Leigh, op. cit., 53-4; Charles 
Stearnes, The Black Man of the South and the Rebels (New York, 1872), 
53, 86; Kenneway, op. cit., 54. 

™“ DeBow’s Review, March, 1866, 304; July, 1867, 69-83; January, 1869, 
85-6; New Orleans Picayune, Jan. 31, 1866; Nichols, op. cit., 279. 
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of the Lower Mississippi River Valley where new lands 
were being constantly opened up to cotton culture also 
added to the scarcity of labor in some of the older planta- 
tion districts.” 

Not only was labor scarce and capital lacking to use to 
best advantage that which was available, but there was 
also a decided decrease in the efficiency of the Negro as a 
workman. One of the greatest disadvantages to the planter 
was the irregularity and unreliability of the freedmen. Re- 
leased from the restraints of slavery, they worked only as 
much as was necessary to provide the necessities of life. 
A low standard of living made the wages for an occasional 
few days of work suffice to provide food and clothing. Per- 
haps, also, the almost universal assumption that the free 
Negro would not work went a long way to prove that he 
would not. A correspondent of the Nation thought that in 
some instances inadequate wages prevented them from 
working, but found them not inclined to work for better 
and reasonable wages except in a most desultory and in- 
different manner.” 

In a letter from Hilton Head, South Carolina, to the 
Baltimore Gazette in 1868, is a graphic picture of labor 
conditions. This was typical of the difficulties planters 
had to face on the sea islands where conditions were ex- 
tremely unsettled. ‘‘It only requires a visit to these islands 
to make a thorough pro-slavery man of the rankest aboli- 
tionist. . . . They quarrel all day, and when night comes 
they keep their eternal fiddle going to a late hour, and 
dance the shuffle and hoe-down to its music! They have 
ruined many Southern planters who had little capital and 
endeavored to work their plantations on shares. In almost 
every case the negroes got short of provisions from ex- 


*Latham, op. cit., 140-1; The Nation, Jan. 18, 1866; Trowbridge, op. 
cit., 460-3; DeBow’s Review, April, 1867, 353. 

* The Nation, Oct. 5, 1865. General Tillson, of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in Georgia, is reported as saying that the Negroes were not doing more than 
half as much work as they might do; Sidney Andrews, op. cit., 359. 
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travagance and carelessness and abandoned their crops to 
find money elsewhere. The moment they earn enough to 
feed themselves for a few days they quit and wander about 
or lie down and sleep.’”? Edward Barnwell, a South Caro- 
lina rice planter, writing in the Rural Carolinian,* de- 
clared that rice culture was being ruined because of the 
undependable labor. Water weevil and maggots got into 
the rice because of neglect and allowing stagnant water to 
stand on the fields. Whereas, ‘‘During the late war when 
I attended myself to detail, I never had them, or the rice 
checked in growth.”’ 

The first efforts to evolve a new labor system were beset 
with many difficulties. The reluctance of the planters to 
give up the idea of continuing to hold the Negro under 
some form of compulsory service made the process of ac- 
tual emancipation slow. The planter wished to hold to the 
old regime as much as possible. The freedmen desired to 
get away from the old as much as possible. The warring 
of these two purposes created some discord, but the plant- 
ers needed the labor of the Negroes, and relations were 
very soon worked out that were reasonably satisfactory. 
Planters were not convinced that the Negro would work 
unless compelled to do so. The Negroes were uncertain 
and somewhat distrustful. ‘‘One say dis, an’ one say dat, 
an’ so we hol’ off till Janerwary,’’ said an old Negro at 
Macon, Georgia. The ignorance of the freedmen made them 
childlike in the hands of the planters who were adept at 
the management of slave labor. Employers sometimes took 
advantage of the credulity of the Negroes to cheat them, 
or to offer better working conditions and induce them to 
break their contracts with another employer in order to 
take advantage of higher wages. Indeed, so common was 
this latter practice that the Freedmen’s Bureau provided 


” DeBow’s Review, 1867, 326; Also, Leigh, op. cit., 32-3, 122-3; Charles- 
ton Courier, Oct. 3, 1865; Kenneway, op. cit., 183; Sidney Andrews, op. cit., 
206; Reid, op. cit., 18, 113. 

* Rural Carolinian, Oct., 1871, p. 50. 
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that planters should be fined from $100 to $500 for the 
offense.”° 

The Freedmen’s Bureau reports indicate that quite a 
number of laborers were driven off without pay after the 
crops were made. It is difficult to evaluate the facts in 
these reports. Certainly the crop failures in 1866 and 
1867 made settlements with the freedmen difficult. It was 
hard to explain to one whose wages were to be part of the 
crop that there was nothing left at the end of the year 
when the advances on the crop were discounted.*” 

In a letter to Alexander H. Stephens, Robert Toombs, 
a Georgia planter, expressed the thought of many planters 
when he wrote: ‘‘ You cannot grow cotton and corn in the 
south except by small planters independent of paid labor 
without a law for the specific performance of contracts. 
This principle involves the whole law and prophets of 
southern agriculture.’*' To belief in this ‘‘principle’’ we 
must attribute the co-operation which the majority of 
planters gave to the Freedmen’s Bureau.* 

As it soon developed that the planters were more anx- 
ious for the labor of the Negro than he was to work, self- 
interest forced the planters to make every effort to induce 
the Negroes to work. The plantation routine with over- 
seers and drivers was not satisfactory to the former slaves, 

* Senate Executive Document, No. 6, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., 141; House 
Executive Document, No. 70, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 93-4. 

* Charleston Courier, June 26, 1865; Senate Executive Document, No. 
6, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., 70; 123; New York Tribune, Aug. 5, 1867; Aug. 12, 
1867; Sidney Andrews, op. cit., 322-3; Trowbridge, op. cit., 330-1, 363. 

=U. B. Phillips, The Toombs, Stephens, Cobb Correspondence, American 
Historical Association, Annual Report (1911), II, 675-6. 

* DeBow’s Review, quoting the New Orleans Price Current, either of 
which could speak with some authority for the planting interests, urged that 
the agency of the Bureau be utilized to force the Negroes to work, for ‘‘We 
have no faith whatever in their being induced to do so by any of the motives 
which ordinarily govern white laborers.’’ Again, ‘‘Yet we believe, that if 
the Freedmen’s Bureau will set about making them work, they would get 
more labor out of them as freemen, than we ever did as slaves.’’ Feb., 
1866, 197-8; April, 1867, 356; Report of the Joint Committee on Recon- 
struction, part iv, p. 12. 
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nor was the plantation bell, all of which were too much like 
slavery times. Overseers, seldom of a very high intellec- 
tual or social status, generally proved unable to control the 
blacks after the war, largely because they refused to at- 
tempt any new methods or recognize the freedom of the 
workers. Planters grasped at any opportunity that offered 
a chance to escape the uncertainty that attended planting. 
One observer declared: ‘‘ ‘Poor Massa’ since the war has 
been humoring and bowing obeisance to ‘Sambo’ in 
everything, till he scarcely knows whether anything of 
himself is left. If the negro field-hand were to ask him 
for his breeches and top-boots—nearly all that remains— 
there can be little doubt that the indispensable garments 
would be surrendered !’’** 

Had the planters been allowed to make and enforce 
their own contracts, the wage slave would have had little 
more freedom than the chattel slave. A North Carolina 
planter, to cite an extreme example, prepared a contract 
which he proposed the members of his family should use. 
After carefully outlining the terms on which pay for labor 
was to be made, it provided that all the plantation equip- 
ment should be under the direct care of the planter. Hach 
freedman was held personally responsible for all tools 
with which he worked. For stealing or neglect he might 
be required to leave the plantation as well as make restitu- 
tion. The Negroes were required to promise to be per- 
fectly respectful in language and deportment to the pro- 
prietor and his agents. Persons offending in this respect 
might be forced to leave the place without any claim for 
services. On the sabbath there were to be no large assem- 
blages except for religious purposes. The preacher was to 
be approved by the planter and no visitors were allowed.** 
To a modified extent many planters took the same attitude. 


* Somers, op. cit., 130. 

“J. G. de R. Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin (Raleigh, 1918), 
III, 449-50; A. A. Taylor, The Negro in South Carolina During Reconstruc- 
tion (Washington, 1924), 39-53. 
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Above all they wanted some sure guarantee that labor and 
provisions with which they began to cultivate a crop should 
be secure to them for at least twelve months.* Without 
security in some form, employers hesitated to give any 
employment that involved an outlay of money. 

Contracts were made only to be broken by either party. 
The Negroes had little idea of the nature of the contract. 
Planters outbid each other and paid too much for labor, 
only to have someone take it away from them by under- 
hand methods. Others were swindled by labor agents who 
took advantage of the great demand for labor. Planters 
advanced money to the agents for the employment and 
transportation of laborers only to have them never appear 
or to take their departure almost immediately and return 
to the agent to repeat the process. Negro officers in Mis- 
sissippi were reported to be making from twenty to thirty 
dollars on each of their soldiers by hiring them to the 
planters as they were mustered out.*® In Tennessee Ne- 
groes who made contracts and ran off after receiving an 
advance were called ‘‘bounty jumpers.’’*? <A Mississippi 
planter advertised his experience with labor agents and 
bounty jumpers and advised his fellow-sufferers to be- 
ware.** Labor agencies were never very popular. To hire 
laborers blindly was too uncertain. Neither the planter nor 
the Negro had much confidence in the system.*® 

To protect themselves against ruinous competition and 
the bounty jumping laborers, planters turned to a policy 
of cooperative action. In Amite Parish, Louisiana, in 1868, 
a convention of planters resolved that contracts stipulate 
definitely what services the laborer should give and the 

* Senate Executive Document, No. 2, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 84-5. 

* Baton Rouge Tri-Weekly Gazette and Comet, April 12, 1866. 

* The New Orleans Crescent, April 2, 1867. 

* Tbid., March 1, 1867. 

*® Phillips, loc. cit., 684; Trowbridge, op. cit., 465; Latham, op. cit., 271- 
2; Louis Bouchereaux, Sugar Reports, (New Orleans), 1869-70; Sidney An- 


drews, op. cit., 203; Reid, op. cit., 84; House Executive Document, No. 70, 
39 Cong., 1 Sess., 249-50. 
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penalties for non-fulfillment of contract. When any freed- 
man broke his contract cr was discharged, the members of 
the convention pledged themselves not to give him employ- 
ment under any circumstances.*® Another group in Sum- 
merville, Alabama, proposed in addition to the above men- 
tioned conditions to require recommendations from the last 
employer, and pledged themselves to see that the blacks 
got a square deal.*! Thus was born the unwritten law that 
has prevailed all over the plantation belt since that time. 
No self-respecting employer will hire a laborer until he is 
assured that all his accounts with a former employer are 
settled. 

The so-called ‘‘Black Codes’’ which were enacted in all 
of the states of the Lower South in 1865 and 1866, and 
later removed by the state governments under congres- 
sional reconstruction,” were aimed more especially at the 
vagrant Negroes around the towns and cities. In so far 
as they affected the rural Negro, the purpose was to pro- 
vide against any possible disorder and, if possible, compel 
him to work. Southerners considered the Negro unfitted 
for citizenship and so enacted special legislation for him. 
Seldom, if ever, were they actuated by any desire to re- 
establish chattel slavery. But in attempting to achieve 
new methods of control they played into the hands of the 
‘‘Radicals’’ in Congress who were seeking to prove that 
the South was trying to undo the results of the war. 

The influence of political agitation upon the Negro as a 
laborer after he was given the franchise has very likely 
been exaggerated. It was not until in the third year after 
the close of hostilities that he began to vote. By that time 


© DeBow’s Review, Feb., 1868, 224. 

“ Tbid., 213. 

“Laws in Relation to Freedmen, Compiled by Command of Major Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, Commissioner of Bureau of Freedmen, Refugees and 
Abandoned Lands,’’ Senate Executive Document, No. 6, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., 
170-230; George A. Wood, ‘‘The Black Code of Alabama,’’ South Atlantic 
Quarterly, Oct., 1914; 350-60. 
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the economic relations between employer and employee 
were pretty well worked out. Such laborers as remained 
on the land were usually in the employ of their former 
masters whenever they had succeeded in holding on to 
their lands. It was in the towns and cities that the great- 
est disturbance of the usual routine was caused. Only dur- 
ing the regular election periods, and in some of the more 
thickly populated areas of the black belt, was the disturb- 
ance relatively great. It was sometimes necessary to post- 
pone such activities as cane grinding until after the excite- 
ment of election time was over. Also, occasional agitators 
of their own race worked among the blacks and got them 
excited and dissatisfied.** 

One of the strongest reasons for the continued good re- 
lations of planters and freedmen in the turmoil of political 
reconstruction was the fact that the planters did not con- 
sider them responsible for the existing state of affairs. 
Only a small minority of the blacks had any real interest 
in politics. The majority of them were usually the dupes 
of demagogues of both colors who exploited their vote to 
enrich themselves, but with little benefit to the voters. 
Such secret organizations as the Union League appealed to 
the superstition of the Negroes. They were organized and 
drilled for voting in such a manner that it was possible to 
vote them as many times as seemed advisable to their 
manipulators. On the whole the political activities of the 
Negroes interfered no more with labor than did the Ku 
Klux Klan and similar organizations. Almost all reports 
from the South indicate that the Negroes were working 
better every year. They came to trust their old masters 
in everything but politics.“ 


“Leigh, op. cit., 65-6, 106-8, 126-7, 133-5; King, op. cit., 295-6, 298, 414; 
DeBow’s Review, Oct., 1867, 335; L. Bouchereaux, Annual Sugar Report, 
1868-9; Charleston Courier, Feb. 2, 1867; Robert Somers, Southern States 
Since the War (London, 1871), 26-7, 50-1, 166. 

“ Montgomery, op. cit., 277; Rose, op. cit., 158; C. D. Warner, West and 
South (Hartford, 1885), 126; King, op. cit., 81; Murphy, op. cit., 11; 
Schirmer, loc. sit., entries on Sept. 30 and Dec. 31, 1869. 
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In 1877 political reconstruction came to an end. The 
last Federal troops were withdrawn and the South was left 
in complete control of its own household. Already the re- 
lations between the planter and the freedman as employer 
and employe were quite definitely worked out. Self-interest 
of both parties and the laws of supply and demand regu- 
lated wages and working conditions. But the heritage of 
the years of trouble was heightened prejudice in race, and 
sectional solidity in politics. The benefits, if any, to the 
freedmen are difficult to measure. Economically, it is easy 
to demonstrate that wage slavery is little to be preferred 
to chattel slavery. Freed without any improvement of his 
economic status, the Negro remained largely dependent 
upon his employer, often the same person who had been his 
master. The general effect of reconstruction on the Negro 
is well stated in the words of one of South Carolina’s re- 
construction governors: ‘‘The Negro was enslaved by 
physical chains for some two centuries and a half, then 
bodily lifted into freedom by other hands than his own, 
next mercilessly exploited for the benefit of a political 
party, and then heartlessly abandoned when the scheme 
had failed.’’* 

All too commonly the planter no longer felt morally 
obliged to care for his laborers. Many a planter, going to 
live in town, lost intimate contact with his plantation and 
workers.*® The physical well being of the Negroes was no 
longer one of his chief concerns. In a word, the planter 
was far more completely emancipated from the bonds of 
slavery than was the Negro. Planters continued, as in- 
deed they do today, to say that the Negro would not work 
unless compelled to do so. But they generally preferred 
the blacks as workmen, and, in turn, were preferred as 


“Daniel H. Chamberlain, ‘‘Reconstruction in South Carolina,’’ Atlantic 
Monthly (April, 1901), 483. 

“Macrae, op. cit., 196; King, op. cit., 302; Senate Report, No. 41, 42 
Cong., 2 Sess., 833. 
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employers. Perhaps the attitude of the planter is best 
summed up in the words of a traveller in the Lower South 
in 1871: ‘‘Every man who curses the black race and prays 
for its removal or extermination, makes exceptions in fa- 
vor of Negroes he has raised or owned, until I am begin- 
ning to think these exceptions comprise a majority of the 


colored population.’’** 
C. W. Trseau, Px.D. 


“ Trowbridge, op. cit., 426. 


NEGRO MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS? 


At no period in history and in no part of America have 
Negroes ever become in large numbers members of the 
Society of Friends. This fact is the more striking when 
one recalls the early and constant concern of Quakerism 
for the colored race, especially for its spiritual welfare. 
Long before they realized the evils of slavery, George Fox 
and his followers urged the Friends to give religious in- 
struction to their slaves. In Barbados this led, in 1676, to 
a law forbidding them to take their slaves to Quaker 
meetings, which law the Friends consistently disobeyed, 
suffering in consequence. Another law to the same effect 
was passed in 1678.2 In Nevis, Friends were after a time 
prohibited from coming on shore; and Negroes were placed 
in irons for attending their meetings.® 

In the West Indies special meetings were held for Ne- 

roes. Writing in ‘‘12 mo., 1673,’’ from London just after 
J 

his return from America, George Fox speaks of ‘‘your 

Fortnights meetings among your Blacks.’ William Ed- 

*In this paper I limit myself to the American continent. Hence I do not 
refer to the large Quaker membership of Negroes in Jamaica, nor do I in- 
clude by name any of the living Negro members of Friends’ meetings in 
various parts of the United States. 

Joseph Besse, A Collection of the Sufferings of the People Called 
Quakers, 1753, Vol. II, p. 324. 

* Joan Vokins in 1680 held ‘‘two or three meetings in a day both among 
the blacks, and also among the white people’’ in Barbados (God’s Mighty 
Power Magnified. . . . Joan Vokins, New Edit., Cockermouth, 1871, p. 43) 
and also in Nevis (ibid., p. 62), and mentions no opposition. For Negro 
improvements in Nevis, see Besse, op. cit., p. 361. 

“Gospel Family Order (1701 Edit.), p. 22. When Fox was in Barbados 
meetings were ‘‘set up in every Friend’s house among Blacks, some 200, some 
300,’? Cambridge Journal, 1911, ii., 255. Cf. Journal of Friends Historical 
Society, ix, 1912, p. 5: ‘‘We have set up meetings in their particular families 


for the masters and dames to admonish their servants both whites and 
blacks.’’ 
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mondson, in 1675,° is one of the first travellers to mention 
these. A lost letter to him by George Fox, dated ‘‘1 m., 
22, 1676,’’ began: 

‘‘Dear William Edmondson, I received thy letter and I am 
glad to hear of thy good service and that you have got up the 
negro meetings.’”® 

Probably on the American continent instead of sepa- 
rate meetings the regular Friends’ meetings were open to 
the Negroes. In fact, in the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
in 1698 it was definitely advised that ‘‘all masters of fami- 
lies among friends do Endeavour to bring their negroes to 
the publick meetings of worship on first days.’’* Aaron 
Atkinson, reporting in London Yearly Meeting on his visit 
to meetings in America in 1699, declared that ‘‘there was 
great openness and tenderness in North Carolina and some 
Negroes broke into tears.’ An unpublished paper of 
Pennsylvania origin, but probably somewhat earlier date, 
by George Gray is in the collection of Quaker papers be- 
longing to George Vaux, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. It is 
called a ‘‘Testimony for Family Meetings and Keeping 
Negro servants until they are in some Measure brought 
into a Christian Life which is the Duty of every Master 
and Mistress of Families to Endeavor to Bring them so 
that they may be free men Indeed.’’ 

Regular meetings for Negroes were initiated in Phila- 
delphia by no less a person than William Penn. The fol- 
lowing minute was adopted in the monthly meeting for 
First Month, 1700: 

‘‘Our dear Friend and governor, having laid before this meet- 
ing a concern that hath lain upon his mind for some time concern- 


ing the negroes and Indians that Friends ought to be very careful 
in discharging a good conscience towards them in all respects, but 


*««Negroes’ Meetings in Families,’’ Journal of William Edmondson, 
1715, p. 71. 

* Annual Catalogue of George Fox, 62F. 

Minutes printed in Publications of the Genealogical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, iv. 236. 

* Journal of Friends Historical Society, xiv, 1917, p. 32. 
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more especially for the good of their souls; and that they might, 
as frequent as may be, come to meetings upon First-days; upon 
consideration whereof this meeting concludes to appoint a meet- 
ing for the negroes, to be kept once a month, etc., and that their 
masters give notice thereof in their own families, and be present 
with them at the said meetings as frequent as may be.’”® 


In 1756 a meeting for Negroes in Philadelphia was 
again proposed and finally it was arranged to hold it quar- 
terly on the Fourth day following each Quarterly meet- 
ing ‘‘at the Bank Meeting House at 3 o’clock P. M.’”° It 
was probably held continuously for nearly half a century. 

It is frequently mentioned towards the year 1800 by 
diaries of Friends visiting Philadelphia. It was appar- 
ently held, then, on Third day afternoon. The meeting 
houses on Pine Street and on Market Street are both 
mentioned. The last meeting of the sort was held in 5th 
month, 1805, ‘‘as Friends upon weighty deliberation, were 
united in the belief that the service of them was over, and 
they [the blacks] have now several places for worship of 
their own.’’!” 

The reference to independent Negro churches in Phila- 
delphia leads back to a movement a few years earlier 


*MS Minutes of Philadelphia M.M. frequently quoted. But further ref- 
erences to such actual meetings in subsequent time I have not found. 

“MS Minutes of Philadelphia M.M. iii, v. 1756, xi, xii. 1757. Cf. also 
Weekly Minutes of Ministers and Elders at that period. The change to third 
day so that ‘‘the youth and negro meetings are now kept the same day’’ was 
evidently recent when Anthony Benezet wrote to George Dillwyn ‘‘in 10 mo., 
1779’? (unpublished letter at Haverford College). 

4 Journal of Job Scott, 1797, p. 167 (xi. 1786). Memoir of Martha 
Routh, York, 1822 (v, xi. 1796). Mary Pryor by Mary Pryor Hack, 1886. 
p. 95 (v (%). 1798). Journal of Elias Hicks, New York, 1832, p. 78 (v. 
1798). A Journal of Richard Jordan, 1829, p. 35 (viii. 1797), 141 (ii. 1803). 
Dorothy Ripley, in Journal of Friends Historical Society, xxii. p. 44 (v. 
1803). 

% Memorials of Rebecca Jones, Second Edition (1849), p. 316; ef. 313 
(xi. 1804). The denominations represented by Negro churches in Philadel- 
phia in 1805 were Protestant Episcopal (St. Thomas’), African Methodist 
Episcopal (Bethel), and Methodist Episcopal (Zoar). A Presbyterian church 
was founded in 1807, a Baptist in 1809. See W. E. B. DuBois, The Phila- 
delphia Negro, 1899, p. 99. Cf. James Mease, The Picture of Philadelphia, 
1811, pp. 218-221. 
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which was extraordinarily close to an independent Negro 
Society of Friends.’* Prior to 1787 the Negroes in Phila- 
delphia had attended various white places of worship in 
the city without any organization of their own. But in 
that year, due to the growing independence of the free 
Negroes, and in part perhaps to new discrimination against 
them, as for example their explusion from the floor to the 
gallery in St. George’s Methodist Church, they formed 
the Free African Society. Its purposes were principally 
charity and mutual aid. But it had concern for the moral 
welfare of its members, and it had religious elements in its 
meetings. The latter, as well as much of its organization, 
show Quaker influence. Doubtless many of the Negroes 
were well acquainted with the Friends’ meetings and dis- 
cipline. The two founders, Richard Allen and Absalom 
Jones, mentioned in the preamble of its constitution, had 
been pupils at Anthony Benezet’s school. The first Clerk 
and Treasurer was Joseph Clarke, a Friend, and they de- 
cided that ‘‘whenever another should succeed him, it is 
always understood that one of the people called Quakers, 
belonging to one of the three monthly meetings in Phila- 
delphia, is to be chosen to act as Clerk and Treasurer of 
this useful institution.’’ Accordingly, in 1790, when Clarke 
withdrew, another Friend, George Williams, was appoint- 
ed. Several other Friends were their advisors. Thus 
among the endorsers of a petition of the Society to lease a 
part of the potter’s field for burials we find signatures 
of Nicholas Waln and William Savery.’* They met monthly 
from 1788 to 1791 in the Friends’ Free African School. 


*See Rev. Wm. Douglass, Annals of the First African Church, Philadel- 
phia, 1862; Life of Rev. Richard Allen, written by himself, Philadelphia, 
1888, and the summary from them in W. E. B. DuBois, The Philadelphia 
Negro, Philadelphia, 1899, pp. 18-22; Carter G. Woodson, The History of the 
Negro Church, 1921. The story is given quite differently by Trevor Bowen 
in Diwine White Right, 1934, pp. 99 ff. 

* Benjamin Rush, a Presbyterian, is on the same list. His interest in 
the movement is attested by the printed Eztract of a Letter from Dr. Benja- 
min Rush... to Granville Sharp, London, 1792. 
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A meeting for worship was initiated in 1790 ‘‘on the third 
first day of each month.’’ They adopted a quite definite 
and orderly procedure for Negro marriages. It included 
notification in advance as in Quaker monthly meetings 
and a form of certificate that agreed verbatim, except for 
the name Society of Friends, with the fixed Quaker mar- 
riage certificate. Most striking of all—each business 
meeting was to be preceded by a period of silence. 

Quite early in its history Richard Allen violated this 
rule and withdrew with several others, forming an inde- 
pendent Methodist Church which met first in a blacksmith 
shop, and in 1794 became Bethel Church. He later became 
a founder and first bishop of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America. Many in the Free African So- 
ciety, former attenders at St. George’s and others, pre- 
ferred the Episcopal Church. They, with another of the 
leaders, Absalom Jones, bought a lot in 1792 and in 1794 
opened the first Negro Episcopal Church in America, St. 
Thomas’ African Episcopal Church, and withdrew their 
funds from the Society to the Church. Though this is 
usually supposed to have absorbed the original Free Afri- 
can Society, the latter lasted at least to 1799. What finally 
became of it I do not know. It was probably absorbed by 
the denominational churches. The strongly Quaker or 
undenominational experiment thus came to an end, though 
some ‘of the original members retained a kind of sup- 
pressed loyalty to Quakerism and may have, in a few cases, 
formally or informally attached themselves to the Society 
of Friends. The white Quakers themselves apparently 
looked with no jealousy on the trend towards other 
churches in the Negro population, and took no steps to cre- 
ate either independently or in their own meetings a Negro 
Quakerism. Even today while the two denominations men- 
tioned each claim, from this chapter of history, the honor 


“My evidence is an original notice of a meeting: ‘‘The Free African 
Society for the Relief of the Sick, meet at the Blacks’ School House, in 
Willing’s Alley, at 8 o’clock this evening 7 mo. 20, 1799. To Cyrus Bustill.’’ 
I am indebted to Anna Bustill Smith for the loan of this relic. 
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of priority as an independent Negro church in America,'® 
the Society of Friends will scarcely press its own good 
claim that the Free African Society, older than any of 
the churches, was an organization more nearly Quaker 
than anything else. 

Beside the regular meetings held for Negroes by 
Friends in Philadelphia, regular meetings were held else- 
where, as well as irregular special meetings. One of the 
earliest of the latter that I have come upon is minuted by 
Salem Monthly Meeting, 30th of 10th mo., 1769, in the fol- 
lowing typical manner: 

Mark Reeve proposed that he had a drawing in his mind to 
hold a religious service for the negroes. This the meeting con- 
eurred in and appointed Joshua Thompson and John Stewart to 
attend him in the service.” 

In 1758 North Carolina Yearly Meeting appointed a 
large committee to consider ‘‘making provision for Ne- 
groes’ meetings and it was agreed that meetings should 
be appointed for them at New Begun Creek, Head of Lit- 
tle River, Simon’s Creek and Old Neck at specified times. 
A sufficient number of friends were to attend these meet- 
ings to see that good order was observed.’ At Flushing, 
L. L., the Monthly Meeting in 1784 arranged for meetings 
to be held regularly for Negroes at Westbury, Cow Neck, 
Matinecock and Bethphage, and subsequent minutes show 
that the custom was continued.’® A regular Friends’ meet- 
ing for Negroes once a quarter had apparently been cus- 
tomary at Burlington, New Jersey, when Anthony Benezet 
wrote ‘‘9 mo. 14, 1783’’ to George Dillwyn there: ‘‘I am 

*Less accurately E. R. Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, p. 135, 
speaks of the Colored Presbyterian Church as the first result of the splitting 
into denominations. 

* Quoted from M. Augusta Pettit, 4 Short History of the Organization 
of the Religious Society of Friends at Salem, New Jersey, 1922. 

% 4 Narrative of Some of the Proceedings of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting on the Subject of Slavery within Its Limits. Greensborough, N. C., 
1848, p. 6. 


* James Wood, in Bi-Centennial Anniversary of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, New York, 1895, p. 34. 


— 
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glad you have increased your meetings with the Black 
People; it’s what I have long wished might be the case 
with us.’”° In 1791 Burlington reported to the Yearly 
Meeting ‘‘that religious meetings have been held monthly 
since last year for the benefit of the Black People.’ The 
emancipation of their own slaves and the increase of the 
free blacks led the Friends in the last part of the eight- 
eenth century to emphasize again the duty both of taking 
Negro servants to Friends’ meetings and of holding spe- 
cial meetings for them.” Travelling ministers in their 
journals mention meetings wholly or largely for Negroes 
held by appointment from Nantucket in the north” to 
Charleston, South Carolina, in the south,” together with a 
great number of places in between.” 


” Original letter at Haverford College. 

“MS. Minutes of Philadelphia Y. M. Probably of earlier application 
though somewhat vague is the statement by Amelia M. Gummere in her 
Friends in Burlington, Philadelphia, 1884, p. 61 (Penna. Mag. of History and 
Biography, viii, 1884, p. 161): ‘‘Many meetings were held hereabouts for the 
Blacks.’? 

“™Cf. A Brief Statement of the Rise and Progress of the Testimony of 
the Religious Society of Friends against Slavery and the Slave Trade (by 
Nathan Kite), 1843, pp. 39 ff. referring to meetings at Crosswicks, N. J., 
in Haddonfield Q. M., and in Salem M. M. See also minutes of Evesham 
M. M. for viii. 5, 1779 and of Haddonfield M. M. for i. 12, 1784. Cf. 
E. R. Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, 1911, p. 44, note 26. John Hunt 
in his journal, being published in instalments beginning July, 1934, in 
Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society mentions Negro meetings 
at Haddonfield, ii. 9, 1779 (‘‘not much less than 200 met’’), and at Eve- 
sham, viii. 8, 1779; i. 21, 1782; vi. 26, 1785; viii. 27, 1786; v. 8, 1791; and 
at Cropwell, vii. 12, 1789. 

* Joshua Evans, Journal, p. 49 (vii. 4, 1794), Memoir of Martha Routh, 
York, 1822, p. 104 (i., 1795), Mary Pryor, p. 115 (1798), Journal of Joseph 
Hoag, London, 1862, p. 85 (1801), Narrative of Jesse Kersey, Philadelphia, 
1851, p. 163 (1841). 

* Memoir of Martha Routh, p. 150 (xii., 1795), Joshua Evans, Journal, p. 
155 (ii. 10, 1797), Some Account of the Life of John Wigham, London, 
1842, p. 71 (vii. 28, 1797). 

* Memoir of Martha Routh, p. 98 (Boston, 1794), p. 125 (Newport, R. L., 
1795), p. 225 (Baltimore, 1796); Some Account of the Life of John Wig- 
ham, p. 48 (Baltimore, 1795); Journal of Richard Jordan, Philadelphia, 1829, 
p. 27 (at the house of the late Daniel Mifflin, 1797); Dorothy Ripley, The 
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When the Negroes acquired their own churches itiner- 
ant Quaker ministers sometimes arranged meetings for 
them in these buildings. Thus William Williams, in 1811, 
says, ‘‘By early candlelight, I had a meeting in the Af- 
rican meeting house, in Baltimore, where it was supposed 
that there were a thousand blacks together.’’*® Jesse 
Kersey in 1834 in Philadelphia says, ‘‘In the evening, I 
had a solemn and blessed meeting with a large number of 
the colored people in their meeting house on Lombard 
street.’ 

With the meetings for Negroes appointed by the local 
monthly meeting were sometimes associated visits to the 
families. An interesting manuscript of 1779 gives ‘‘Some 
Account from the Western Quarterly Meeting of Religious 
Visits to the Free Negroes.’’** It mentions groups of fifty 
and a hundred Negroes, the latter freed by Daniel Mifflin, 
who lived over one hundred miles from his meeting. One 
monthly meeting had two hundred and fifty Negroes ‘‘in 
their minority.’’ But the committee appointed for this 
service shows its sensitive conscience by reporting the ob- 
struction caused by the fact that of its members ‘‘some in 


Bank of Faith and Works United, Philadelphia, 1819, p. 74 (Albany, 1805), 
p. 183 (Boston, 1805); Journal of Joseph Hoag, p. 170 (Baltimore, 1812); 
Memoirs of Wm. Forster, London, 1865, i. p. 313 (Little Creek, Del., 1812), 
ibid., ii. p. 32 (Symon’s Creek, N. C., 1825); Memoir of Christopher Healy, 
Philadelphia, 1886, p. 65 (Providence, R. I., 1812, ‘*400 negroes’’); Nar- 
rative of Jesse Kersey, p. 81 (Alexandria, Va., 1814); Journal of Elias 
Hicks, New York, 1832, p. 199 (Jericho, L. I., 1814); p. 204 (New York, 
1815, ‘‘very large’’), p. 308 (Jericho, L. I., 1817), p. 316 (Baltimore, 1817), 
p. 393 (Baltimore, 1822, ‘‘much the largest known in that place’’); Journal 
of John Comly, Philadelphia, 1853, p. 154f (New York, 1815, ‘1400 to 1500 
coloured people’’); The Life, Travels and Opinions of Benj. Lundy, Phila- 
delphia, 1847, p. 28 (Albany, N. Y., 1828). 

* Journal of William Williams, Cincinnati, 1828, pp. 95f. 

* Narrative of Jesse Kersey, Philadelphia, 1851, p. 100. Cf. J. J. Gur- 
ney, A Journey in North America, 1841, p. 86 of a meeting in the Negroes’ 
Methodist meeting-house in Baltimore in 1837; The Journal of Thomas Ar- 
nett, Chicago, 1884, p. 132, of a meeting in the African Methodist meeting 
house in Rochester, N. Y., in 1835. 

*In MSS of the Meeting for Sufferings, Box 17 at 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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years past had sold slaves who are yet living and in 
Bondage, some others had released them at an Advanced 
Age and no restitution made, others had hired slaves and 
paid the wages to their masters,’’ etc. 

This service of visitation and advice had been definitely 
recommended by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1778 and 
was therefore mentioned on many of the local minutes.” A 
typical minute of appointment is as follows from the Bur- 
lington Monthly Meeting MS. records for 12mo. 1, 1788: 


The following Friends are appointed to join with Women 
Friends in a solid visit to the Families of such Black People as 
are among us and inquire into the Situation and Pursuits in Life, 
administering to them such Advice Temporally and Spiritually as 
may arise in their minds agreeable to the sense of the last Yearly 
Meeting. 


Other religious advantages such as their own members 
enjoyed were extended by the Friends to Negroes. Of 
course Friends did not baptize as did the other churches. 
But marriage by Friends’ ceremony was provided. <A case 
in which John Woolman was instrumental will be men- 
tioned later.*® Other instances are known," of which one 
was the well known Philadelphia Negro, Cato Collins 
(1772-1855). Though not a Friend himself but a member 
and finally the last surviving founder of St. Thomas’ Af- 
rican Episcopal Church, he was apprenticed to Friends 
and employed by them, and in early life attended their 
meetings. His first wife was Elesina Phillips, a servant of 
the well known Quaker, Nicholas Waln. And he married 
her in 1799 by Friends’ ceremony in her master’s house. 
There is some account of the meeting and of the certificate, 
and a pleasant story is told that when the Negro minister, 


See E. Michener, A Retrospect of Early Quakerism, Philadelphia, 1860, 
p. 352 for the yearly meeting minute, p. 354f. for the report of the commit- 
tee in New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

See p. 196. 

"Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, p. 46, note 47. For the draft of a 
certificate of such a Negro marriage, see Samuel N. Rhoads, Americana 
Curiosa et Quakeriana, Catalogue 35, 1916-17, p. 26. 
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Absalom Jones, mentioned to Nicholas Waln that by this 
method of marriage he had been deprived of the usual 
clergyman’s fee, Nicholas presented him with a wig which 
he found too smart for his own use, which Absalom Jones 
wore until the end of his life.* 

An even more delicate service for a Negro is indicated 
in some letters of introduction from country Friends to 
some city Friends for a Negro, Jacob Wilson by name, 
who had ‘‘some thoughts of changing his way of life, if he 
could find a suitable companion.’’ The bearer was a miller 
at Stafford Mills, and had ‘‘acquired property real and 
personal, sufficient to set up comfortably in the world’’ 
and was ‘‘convinced in a good degree of Friends princi- 
ples and attended meeting at Deer Creek.’’ Whether he 
was actually a member I do not know,—still less whether 
the Friends succeeded in finding him ‘‘a suitable young 
woman of colour’’ as a ‘‘suitable religious helpmate.’’* 

According to E. R. Turner, writing of colonial Penn- 
sylvania: 

In one matter connected with religious observances race preju- 
dice was shown: negroes were not as a rule buried in the ceme- 
teries of white people. In some of the Friends’ records and else- 
where there is definite prohibition. They were often buried in 
their masters’ orchards, or on the edge of woodlands. The Phila- 
—— negroes were buried in a particular place outside the 
city. 

But the concern of Friends in this matter is not lacking. 
As early as in 1671 George Fox appears to have suggested 


3 Friends Intelligencer xiii, 1856-7, 581ff. 

% Friends Intelligencer xiii, 1856-7, p. 4. The letters are dated Notting- 
ham and Bethel in 1807. 

“The Negro in Pennsylvania, 1911, p. 47. The evidence he quotes is 
Minutes Middletown Monthly Meeting, 2nd Book A, 171, 558, 559; Pa. Mag. 
VIII, 419; Isaac Comly, Sketches of the History of Byberry, in Mem. Hist. 
Soc. Pa., II, 194. He adds ‘‘There were exceptions, however. Cf. MS. Bk. 
of Rec. Merion Meeting Grave Yard.’’ The records of Middletown, Bucks 
Co., alone of the passages cited are explicit in forbidding burials of Negroes 
in Quaker grounds. See T. W. Bean, History of Montgomery County, Phila., 
1884, quoting minutes for 1703 and 1738. 
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that Friends supply suitable burial places for blacks as 
well as for themselves.* A somewhat pathetic appeal to 
the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting is extant from about 
1699 signed by George Harmer in which he reports that 
the Negroes say they have no liberty to bury their dead in 
the day time.*® The gift of a special burial place for Ne- 
groes may otherwise be looked upon as an unselfish char- 
ity. Such a gift was made in 1760 by Grace Lloyd at 
Chester.** 

The historian of Springfield Meeting in Chester Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, suggests both viewpoints: 


As an indication of the distinction that color made in those 
earlier days, and also of the thoughtful care of the Friends in 
providing for those who could not provide for themselves, it is 
interesting to recall a small graveyard, fenced in by itself and 
shaded by a great oak tree, where those of African descent were 
laid to 


When Joseph Carpenter, a Friend of New Rochelle, 
New York, found that Negroes were excluded from burial 
in the cemeteries of the town he set apart for their use a 
portion of one of his fields at Mamaroneck and by his own 
instruction he was buried there as a protest against race 
prejudice.*® Perhaps such protests at burial were usual 
among abolitionists. A similar story is told of Thaddaeus 
Stevens (1792-1868). 

To some extent also the burial of Negroes occurred in 
the Quaker graveyards. Two instances at least are known 
for that at Burlington, New Jersey, one of them being of 
the Negro clock maker, Peter Hill. Peter Hill, like other 
members of his family, was owned, liberated and reared 
by Friends. One of his clocks, a treasured antique, stands 


® Cambridge Journal of George Fox, 1911, ii. 195. 

* MS Records belonging to Philadelphia M.M. No. C26, item 51. 

* J, H. Martin, Chester, Phila., 1877, p. 80. 

* Clovercroft Chronicles, 1314-1893, by Mary BR. Haines, Phila. [1893], 
p. 151. 

*® Aaron M. Powell, Personal Reminiscences, 1899, pp. 161f. 
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appropriately in the Quaker boarding school at Westtown, 
Pennsylvania. In the Friends’ Burial Ground at Salem, 
New Jersey, was buried in 1862 an interesting colored 
woman, Hetty Sanders, a poetess who was a Friend in 
everything except official membership.” 

The Quaker minute books were probably used as a 
place for recording the births, marriages and manumis- 
sions of Negroes who were not members of the Society of 
Friends.*t The manumission records which are abundant 
served of course to vindicate the former Quaker owners, 
but they and the other records were likely to be service- 
able to the Negroes as evidence of free status or legitimate 
marriage or birth. Even when they are inserted among 
records of Friends’ marriages or births one cannot be sure 
that actual membership is implied. The following is a 
case in point: 

Mingo Whano was before his capture an African Chief- 
tain or King. He was reputed a very honest and worthy 
person. The only evidence of his Quaker membership that 
I have are two entries from the record books of Kingwood 
Monthly Meeting, formerly called Bethlehem, later Quaker- 
town (New Jersey). The first is a receipt for £75 received 
from him by Jacob Race, Jr., for the purchase from Jacob 
Race of his wife Christiana and her child named Sam’ 
Coates-Whano, dated ‘‘12mo. 18, 1797,’’ followed by a 
declaration of manumission by the new owner of the same 
date.“ The second is the ‘‘Record of the Children of 
Mingo Whano, a black man, and his wife Christiana,”’’ 


“ Penna. Mag. of History and Biography, xxiv., 1900, p. 155; Select 
Miscellany, Phila., 5th Mo. 1900, No. 101; South Jerseyman, Salem, N. J., 
Vol. xix, No. 50, May 22, 1900. 

“In 1671 in Barbados George Fox advised Friends to provide three 
books for recording Friends’ births, deaths, and marriages, and ‘‘also dis- 
tinct ones for Blacks unconvinced that were Friends’ servants.’’ Cam- 
bridge Journal, ii. 195. For fuller text see unpublished Richardson MSS, p. 
111 or MS New England Book of Epistles, p. 6. 

“James W. Moore, Records of the Kingwood Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Hunterdon Co., N. J., Flemington, 1900, p. 26. 
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giving the aforesaid Sam’] Coates Whano (1797) and six 
other children, including two sets of twins, entered in a 
manuscript list of births in the same meeting.** 

An unexpected relationship of Friends officially to Ne- 
groes was that of Yearly Meeting ownership which devel- 
oped in North Carolina.** In that state as elsewhere 
Friends desired to free their membership of the practice 
of slave owning, but the state laws made manumission al- 
most impossible. In this dilemma a committee of the 
Yearly Meeting was established to receive by assignment 
as legal owners the slaves which members wished to set 
free and to give them virtual freedom, care, and assistance 
in removing to free soil. A State law of 1796 providing 
for the ownership by any religious society or congrega- 
tion through trustees of real estate or other property was 
interpreted as including slaves. Having secured legal ad- 
vice on their procedure, North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
appointed agents for this purpose first in 1808 and con- 
tinued the practice until the Civil War. Others than 
Friends who wished to free their slaves used the same 
device, assigning them to the Quaker agents. So by a 
strange necessity the very Society which most objected to 
slave owning became itself one of the largest slave owners 
in North Carolina. 

The situation is well summarized by J. J. Gurney, 
except that he dates its origin too far back: 

In consequence of the almost insuperable difficulties thrown in 
the way of manumission by the laws of these slave states, the 
Friends of two or three generations back, who held slaves, and 
were desirous of emancipating them, and others of a later date 


who have become slaveholders, against their own will, either by 
heirship or bequest, were compelled for want of a better mode of 


“MS Volume in Friends’ Records, 304 Arch St., Phila.. No. RS 355. 


“For a full account of this phenomenon based on MS minutes see A 
Narrative of Some of the Proceedings of North Carolina Yearly Meeting on 
the Subject of Slavery Within its Limits, Greensborough, 1848; S. B. Weeks, 
Southern Quakers and Slavery, 1896, p. 224ff. 


“4 Journey in North America, Norwich, 1841, p. 59f. 
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clearing their consciences, to transfer their slaves to the yearly 
meeting itself. That body has held them at vast expense both of 
money and trouble for many years—there having been at one time 
at least 1500 negroes upon their hands. Practically these people 
were, all the time, at perfect liberty, being kindly cared for, and 
treated in every respect as freemen. The bulk of them have, at 
length, been transferred to the free states—a small remnant only, 
who were unwilling to remove, being left under their kind patrons 
in North Carolina. 

The tasks of the committee in charge, whose activities 
can be studied in much detail from the minutes, were ar- 
duous. To secure employment for all their charges or 
such as could do work so as to make the maintenance of 
the whole without expense to the meeting was one of their 
problems. There were many legal details to be attended 
to, and individual cases of illness or insubordination on 
the part of the Negroes. But the main or ultimate hope 
of the committee was to remove their charges to free soil. 
A growing hostility to immigration of free Negroes in the 
Northern states and the consequent prohibitive legislation 
constituted one difficulty. In some cases the Negroes them- 
selves were loath to leave their homes. They were, how- 
ever, sent in large numbers, some to Philadelphia, others 
to Ohio and Indiana and some to Haiti** or Africa. For 
this transportation considerable money was required and 
here Friends outside of North Carolina were able to assist 
by contributions. 

The numbers in the hands of the agents are given in 
the minutes. In the 1820’s they amounted to several hun- 
dred not including the hundreds that had already been 
helped to freedom. By 1835 the duties were lighter and 
were turned over together with the ‘‘ African fund’’ to the 
Meeting for Sufferings. In 1848 ‘‘not more than 12 or 
15,’’ in 1856 eighteen Negroes were under the care of the 


Society. 


“Benjamin Lundy was active in the settling of these slaves in Haiti 
and makes frequent references to the Negroes in care of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting in the Genius of Universal Emancipation. See his Life by 
Thomas Earle, 1847, pp. 29, 201, 203, 220, 232, 249. 
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The difficulties of this service can easily be imagined. 
To many Friends it doubtless seemed at first inconsistent 
for the Society to own slaves, and in 1810 Cane Creek 
Monthly Meeting agreed that ‘‘the authority of the agents 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting be suspended or entirely 
cease.’’ The legal and practical difficulties were great. In 
1822 to reduce the burden the Yearly Meeting forbade the 
agents to receive Negroes from any persons who were not 
Friends. It also discouraged buying slaves for the pur- 
pose of sending them to free governments. 

The migration of Friends from the South left all these 
problems for relatively small but faithful groups of mem- 
bers to deal with. This difficulty is mentioned by the 
journals of itinerant ministers. Joseph Hoag who visited 
the South in 1812 says that many Quakers who had re- 
moved from Eastern North Carolina to the West had 
freed their slaves and then left them unprovided for, thus 
making them a burden to those who remained.** 

In 1825 Stephen Grellet writes of some twenty families 
of Friends left at Core Sound Monthly Meeting: 


I felt tenderly for the few members of our Society who 
continue in this corner. Some of them think it is their religious 
duty to remain, to protect many of the people of colour, who 
formerly belonged to those Friends who moved away; and who, 
unprotected by them, might be reduced again to slavery.** 


Thomas Shillitoe from England writing of New Year’s 
Day, 1829, at the Narrows Meeting says that he 


attended a committee of Friends who have charge of a consider- 
able number of free coloured people, some of whom have been 
freed by Friends and others have been willed to Friends by per- 
sons not in profession with our Society in order to their becom- 
ing freed; the great load of care that has devolved on this com- 
mittee calls for the near sympathy of their absent friends, from 
the ignorance and untowardness of those they have to do with, in 
addition to the severity of the laws of the state in relation to free 
coloured people.*® 


“ Journal of Joseph Hoag, London, 1862, p. 177. 
“Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, Phila., n.d., p. 671. 
“ Journal of Thomas Shillitoe, London, 1839, ii. p. 365. 
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In the same year William Forster from England vis- 
ited Eastern Quarterly Meeting at Rich Square, North 
Carolina, and describes the situation much as do other 
visitors. He himself felt a particular concern for educat- 
ing the black children under the care of the Yearly Meet- 
ing Trustees, of which he says there were about five 
hundred.” 

To this care by Friends for free Negroes corresponds 
a grateful counter service. The fidelity of North Carolina 
Negroes to Quaker meeting houses is described by Stephen 
Grellet in his journal referring to the same visit, in 1825, 
to Core Sound Monthly Meeting: 

I heard very interesting accounts of the conduct of some of 
these people, and of their sobriety and industry. An aged negro 
who resides near the meeting house to which his master belonged 
before he removed with his family to the State of Ohio, has sev- 
eral times repaired the house, saying, ‘‘My old master or his sons 
may yet return here, and I wish them to find their place of wor- 
ship in good order for them to meet in.’’ Near another forsaken 
meeting house (there are several thus left by the removal of 
Friends), resides an aged black woman, who used to attend meet- 
ings there with the family. She continues to come to the house 
twice a week, regularly, on First and Fourth-days, and sits alone 
in silence to wait upon and worship that God and Saviour whom 
she has been instructed to know and to love.*! 


Probably other forms of relation between Negroes and 
Friends’ meetings could be recited. In many ways the 
services usually associated with church membership were 
extended by the Society, and, so far as social conditions 
permitted, meeting and Negro were in the position of 
church and member. The domestic servant, whether slave 
or free, was so intimately accepted into the Quaker family 
that he naturally shared to a large degree the worship, 
care and life of the Quaker meeting to which the family 
belonged. It is idealization rather than exaggeration when 
a French writer represents John Bartram, the Quaker 
botanist, as telling a Russian visitor that the Negroes 


© Memoirs of William Forster, London, 1865, ii. p. 31. 
"= Stephen Grellet, Memoirs, Phila., n.d., p. 671f. 
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freed by Friends ‘‘constantly attend our meetings, they 
participate in health and sickness, infancy and old age, in 
the advantages our Society affords.’** We know that the 
ex-slaves remained under the care of the Friends in many 
individual instances and hence also indirectly under the 
care of the meeting. 

Thus far no evidence has been given of actual member- 
ship by Negroes in the Society of Friends. That so few of 
them became official members is doubtless partly due to 
the social prejudices which Friends could scarcely escape 
in entirety as it grew up in colonial and later periods. But 
the following reasons for the scanty evidence of Negro 
membership may also be mentioned. Official membership 
was long no part of Quakerism, and in such later member- 
ship lists as we have no special notation is made of colored 
persons. Friends never, between 1700 and 1870, made 
much effort for recruits from any class of society and ap- 
plicants were not admitted without delay and assurance of 
their complete convincement of Friends’ principles. On 
the other hand, other churches made efforts for definite 
conversion. In Philadelphia, Christ Church (Episcopal) 
made many baptisms of Negroes, probably far outnumber- 
ing the colored adherents of all the Friends’ meetings in 
the city.**> The Moravians were also active and successful 
missionaries. The first Negro Methodist was baptized by 
John Wesley in 1758 and from that time on there grew a 
large following. The Methodists and Baptists soon de- 
veloped special Negro congregations with Negro preach- 


5 J. Hector St. John (de Crevecoeur), Letters from an American Farmer, 
London, 1782, pp. 263f. 

It is possible that ‘‘our Society’’ means here not the Society of 
Friends but American society in general (as on p. 222), but the author’s 
own French version of 1787 (Vol. i, p. 172, ef. also p. 171) makes the 
former almost certain. 

MS Records of Christ Church cited by E. R. Turner, The Negro in 
Pennsylvania, p. 44 note. My friend, John Cox, Jr., who is editing the rec- 
ords of Trinity Church, New York, tells me of many Negro baptisms there 
also. Cf. G. F. Bragg, The History of the Afro-American Group of the Epis- 
copal Church, Baltimore, 1922. 
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ers, and in the nineteenth century these churches drew to 
them most of the Negroes who desired some form of 
church membership. 

It may be supposed that Quakerism failed to attract 
Negroes because of its quietness of worship. We no doubt 
generalize too easily along that line.* Not all Negroes de- 
mand as much music and activity in religion as they some- 
times get in their own churches. Presumably religious 
temperaments vary without special regard to difference 
of color. 

It is probable that in many Friends’ meetings there 
were more Negro attenders than members. They usually 
sat in a special place,—against the wall, under the stairs 
or in the gallery. When the ‘‘Great Meeting House’’ at 
Second and Market Streets, Philadelphia, was enlarged in 
1756, the persons planning the building were instructed 
“to allot some suitable places for them (Negroes) to sit 
in in our common meetings.’ The same segregation was 
found in other white places of worship and apparently the 
eustom long gave no offense either to blacks or to radical 
whites. But the anti-slavery zealots of a century ago be- 
gan to object to this discrimination. The Quaker sisters, 
Sarah and Angelina Grimké, though they did not notice it 
when they first came to Philadelphia in 1835 soon objected 
strongly to it. They deliberately sat in the bench at 
Fourth and Arch Street Meeting House which was in- 


™T quote a few statements from among the many: William Tallack, an 
English Quaker visitor in 1860, writes: ‘‘Their minds are unable to appre- 
ciate the abstractions and refinements of our spiritual views; they must have 
in their worship loud prayers, camp meetings, much singing and colloquial 
exhortations, or else they are apt to go to sleep. Such was the account given 
me of them in the west, and I can quite believe it.’’ (Friendly Sketches in 
America, London, 1861, p. 52). Carter G. Woodson, the modern Negro his- 
torian, writing of Philadelphia Negroes about 1800, says, ‘‘The faith of the 
Quakers, their religious procedure, and peculiar customs could not be easily 
understood and appreciated by the Negroes in their undeveloped state’’ 
(History of the Negro Church, 1921, p. 19). 

MS Minutes of Philadelphia M.M., 1751-1756, p. 213. 

Catherine H. Birney, The Grimké Sisters, Boston, 1885, p. 122. 
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tended for Negroes. The criticism was circulated in 
England as well as in America, and was categorically de- 
nied in the Philadelphia Friend.®* The evidence for special 
seats in some meeting houses is, however, too strong to be 
doubted. This was true at Key’s Alley, and a Friend 
named Israel Johnson expressed his objection to the ar- 
rangement by sitting in the Negro section himself. 

The number of Negroes attending regular Friends’ 
meetings at this time was certainly nowhere large. Joseph 
Sturge summarizing a four months’ visit to the United 
States in 1841 says of an appointed meeting held at New 
Bedford, Massachusetts: 


I had the pleasure of witnessing the coloured part of the audi- 
ence, placed on a level, and sitting promiscuously with the white, 
the only opportunity I had of making such an observation in the 
United States; as on ordinary occasions, the coloured people 
rarely attend Friends’ meetings. 


* This fact is well attested; see the volume In Memory: Angelina Grimké 
Weld, Boston, 1880, pp. 11, 41, 52. But it cannot be maintained as in the 
Journal of Friends’ Historical Society, xiv, 1911, p. 79, that Sarah Grimké 
resigned or was disowned because she and her sister ‘‘treated as an equal a 
colored woman the meeting had admitted to membership, but made sit by 
herself back under the gallery—they went and sat by her.’’ Their disown- 
ment was regular and independent of undoubted friction on the matter of 
race. The latter got no further than an unofficial threat of disownment. As 
the full correspondence, official and unofficial, now published shows, they were 
automatically disowned, Angelina for marrying ‘‘out of meeting’’ and Sarah 
for countenancing this breach of discipline by her presence at the marriage. 
See Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld and Sarah 
Grimké, 1822-1844, edited in two volumes by Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight 
L. Dumond (referred to hereafter as Weld-Grimké Letters), 1934, pp. 678, 
683-685. 

 xvi., 1842-3, p. 374. Cf. The Friend (London), ii., 1844, pp. 171, 269 
(letters from Abraham L. Pennock). 

°° The Friends’ Meeting House at Fourth and Arch Streets, 1904, p. 93. 
A well authenticated statement of an eye-witness relates that at the meeting 
house at Haddonfield, N. J., a bench in the back of the room was reserved 
for colored attenders of whom there were several at times. 

© 4 Visit to the United States in 1841, London, 1842, p. 100. Occasion- 
ally travellers speak of the large numbers of Negroes at meetings not espe- 
cially appointed for them. So William Williams (Journal, p. 224) at Ches- 
ter, Penna., in 1818, and Joshua Evans (Journal, p. 147) at Clubfoot in 1796. 
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A Philadelphian writing a decade later expresses the 
opinion that 


the number of colored persons who attend the meetings of the 
Society of Friends is much smaller in the present day than at the 
period when the action and influence of the members generally 
were powerfully exerted to promote the abolition of slavery. The 
common practice of allowing, if not directing the colored people 
to occupy the back seat in Friends’ Meeting Houses has doubtless 
a strong tendency to prevent the attendance of that class.*! 


The question of admitting to membership a person not 
of full white descent came to Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1783," but the applicant, named Abigail Franks, at 
Birmingham, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, was half 
white, only one-eighth Negro, three-eighths Indian.® Like 


"The Non-Slaveholder, v, 1850, p. 206. 

This is the earliest date I have found at which the problem was raised 
anywhere, though both Amelia Gummere and Isaac Sharpless writing of the 
colonial period in The Quakers in the American Colonies, 1911, pp. 397 and 
520, say respectively ‘‘a few might be found in each of the colonies who 
were received into membership with the Society’’ and ‘‘a few joined 
Friends.’’ The only individual instanced by either of them is Paul Cuffee 
whose admission to membership was much later. 

* The membership of Indians in the Society of Friends has, so far as I 
know, never been studied, nor am I aware of any ancient statement of princi- 
ple. Some converts resulting from Quaker missions in comparatively recent 
times are mentioned by Rayner W. Kelsey, Friends and the Indians, 1917, 
212f., 240, 248. An Indian Quaker minister, Samuel Clinton (1860-1933) of 
the Modoc tribe, may be mentioned as a modern instance of membership (The 
American Friend, xli, 1934, p. 106). Kelsey, p. 13, quotes statistics for 1914 
which assign to the Quaker Indian missions 550 native members. From the 
death at Burlington in 1681 of the famous Ockanickon, Indians were some- 
times buried in Quaker grounds, e.g. in 1792 at Philadelphia (Diary of Caleb 
Cresson, 1781, p. 146), and were probably treated as members. They were in 
general less intimately associated with Friends’ families and communities 
than Negro slaves and servants. On the other hand, they would be less likely 
to be met with ‘‘prejudice of colour.’’ An English visitor in the Central 
States in 1860 who is usually well informed about American Quakerism wrote 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting: ‘‘There have been a very few instances, as in 
Kansas, of Indians becoming attached to the meetings and principles of 
Friends, but scarcely ever any negroes or coloured people’’ (William Tallack, 
Friendly Sketches in America, London, 1861, pp. 51f.). Some persons of 
partly Indian ancestry are mentioned below. Cf. Friends Review, iv, 1851, 
616. Robert Sutcliff (Travels in Some Parts of North America, York, 1811, 
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all requests for membership, it was presented by a pre- 
parative (or local) meeting to the Monthly Meeting and 
would have been normally determined without reference to 
higher meetings. In this instance it was referred to the 
highest authority. The story as told from the full records 
by Gilbert Cope® may be abbreviated as follows: 

At Concord Monthly Meeting 7 mo. 4, 1781, a query 
came from Birmingham Meeting whether, if an applicant 
for membership is known or believed to be sincere he or 
she should be rejected on account of color. This was re- 
ferred to a committee of men and women, and subsequently 
to the Quarterly Meeting. The latter appointed a com- 
mittee ‘‘to inquire more minutely into the disposition, 
color and circumstances of the individual on whose account 
the application took its rise.’’ The committee reported 
three months later that some of them had visited the 
young woman and that 
her disposition they apprehended to be worthy of Friends’ no- 
tice; and her color appeared to them not darker than some who 
are esteemed white: and we find by inquiry that her great grand- 
father was an African Negro and her great grandmother an 
American Indian; her grandfather a descendant of them and her 


grandmother an Indian; her father a descendant of them and the 
mother a white woman. 


The matter was, however, not settled even then, but 
referred to the Yearly Meeting, which by minute of 10th 
Month Ist, 1783, records: 


The request of Chester Quarter last year respecting the appli- 
cation of a woman to Concord Monthly Meeting to be received into 
membership, and which was referred for further consideration to 
this or a future meeting being now revived, the subject opening 
with weight, it is the sense and judgment of the meeting that 
Concord Monthly Meeting may safely consider the application of 
the person on the same ground in common with other applications 
for admission into membership. 


p. 203) says that some Indians that he met had ‘‘no objection to attending 
Friends’ meetings if it were not too long to sit doing nothing without the 
privilege of a pipe.’’ 

“Two-hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Concord Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, (1911), pp. 33ff. 
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The minutes mention no opposition at any stage but 
only ‘‘weighty and edifying deliberations and a spirit of 
condescension,’’ ‘‘a weighty exercise’’ and ‘‘divers just 
observations.’’ Evidently there was doubt or objection. 
We could read this between the lines, but it is expressly 
stated in a personal letter of a friend of the applicant 
who after the Yearly Meeting’s decision says ‘‘that the 
mountains of opposition are leveled before her.’’® By the 
following May, Abigail Franks was accepted into member- 
ship in the Birmingham Meeting. 

The subject of Negro admissions to Quaker member- 
ship evidently had been considered soon after Friends 
generally had freed their own Negroes. James Pemberton 
in 1785 wrote from Philadelphia to a Friend in London 
that it had ‘‘excited much attention.’’** Ten years later 
in an unpublished paper Joseph Drinker, also of Philadel- 
phia, expresses his regret that prominent Friends objected 
to their admission, preferring that they ‘‘fold by them- 
selves,’’ as though Christ had said ‘‘there should be one 
fold for black sheep and other fold for white sheep.’’ 
Indeed he declares the Friends in spite of their broad 
principles ‘‘are the only People I know who make any ob- 
jections to the Blacks or People of Color joining them in 
church Fellowship.’ 

Drinker’s paper was not apropos of any particular 
applicant ‘‘for,’’ he says, ‘‘I know of none that I believe 
are fit objects for such recognition at present.’’ But defi- 
nite cases were even at that time pending. 

The general question of admitting Negroes was defi- 
nitely raised in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in Septem- 


Letter of Ann Emlen of Philadelphia to Hannah Townsend of East 
Bradford 10 mo. 4, 1783, quoted by Gilbert Cope, loc. cit. 

Bowden, History of Friends in America, ii, 371. 

“The text of this memorandum, dated Philadelphia 1st mo. 1795, is in- 
eluded as Appendix IV in an unpublished Ph.D. Thesis by Thomas E. Drake, 
Northern Quakers and Slavery. To it I am also indebted for the preceding 
reference. 
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ber, 1796. The matter originated with an application for 
membership in Rahway, New Jersey. The first minute to 
mention the case is Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meet- 
ing (Men’s) ‘*4 mo. 20, 1796,’’ and reads: 


Women Friends . . . inform that Cynthia Miers, a Mulatto 
woman, had also requested to be joined in membership with 
Friends, but this being a case of a singular nature amongst us the 
meeting thinks it best to proceed very cautiously herein and 
therefore appoints to take the subject into their serious considera- 
tion and report to the next meeting—John Haydock [and eleven 
other men].® 


The next month’s minute reports progress of the com- 
mittee and acceptance of its suggestion that some men be 
appointed to ‘‘join women Friends in a visit to her, they 
to report their sense of her disposition of mind to our 
next meeting.’’ At the next meeting the visitors reported 
that they believed ‘‘her to be convinced of the principles 
of Truth as professed by us and desirous of walking agree- 
able thereto;’’ but the meeting accepted the judgment of 
the original committee that the case ‘‘go forward to the 
Quarterly Meeting for their advice and direction herein.”’ 
A Scotch Friend, John Wigham, who was present in this 
monthly meeting, describes the case in his journal as 
follows: 

The case of a Mulatto woman, who had applied for member- 
ship with Friends, came before the meeting: a committee had 
been appointed to visit her, and reported their satisfaction as to 


her convincement but thought it unsafe to receive her on account 
of her colour! After much discussion it was at last concluded to 


“This was the time of holding the Yearly Meeting in the eighteenth 
century, but the virulence of yellow fever in this and previous autumns in 
Philadelphia led to the change thereafter to a spring month. The Yearly 
Meeting of 1796 was notable for other decisions, viz. the building of Arch 
Street Meeting House, the founding of Westtown School, and the initiation 
of work for ‘‘gradual civilization’’ of the Indians. See Memorials of Re- 
becca Jones as cited in note 73. 

This and following quotations of Monthly Meeting minutes are based 
on transcripts from the MS record book in New York kindly supplied to me 
by John Cox, Jr., Chairman of the Joint Committee on Records of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends. 
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refer the matter to the Quarterly Meeting. How hard it is to 
overcome old prejudices.”° 


The Quarterly Meeting adopted the following course: 


From Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting we are in- 
formed that Cynthia Myers, a Mulatto woman, had applied to be 
received into membership with them, had been visited by a com- 
mittee from their meeting, who made a favorable report respecting 
her, yet as they could not fully unite in judgment in her ease, it 
was referred to this Meeting where claiming our solid attention, 
and many friends expressing their sentiments thereon, it was 
thought best to refer it to the Yearly Meeting as friends here 
eould not unite in the propriety of receiving The (sic) without 
the concurrence of that meeting.” 


The Yearly Meeting appointed a committee to consider 
the question, to which both women Friends and visitors 
from other parts were admitted. Their report made in 
writing and accepted by the Yearly Meeting stated: 


‘‘We are united in believing that our Discipline already estab- 
lished relative to receiving persons into membership is not limited 
with respect to Nation or Colour’’ and it recommended that ap- 
plicants for membership should be investigated as to their views 
and practices and when satisfied monthly meetings ‘‘may in their 
freedom receive such with propriety without respect of persons or 
eolour.’’?? 


The minutes of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meet- 
ing show that in the next month Cynthia Miers’ case was 
resumed, and in the following month she was received into 
membership. 

The formal records of this Yearly Meeting decision can 
be supplemented by fuller references in Journals of con- 
temporary Friends. John Hunt, who served on the com- 
mittee, speaks of the decision as having been held back 


® Some Account of the Life of John Wigham, London, 1842, p. 56. The 
exclamation mark, unusual in old journals of Friends, is in the original. 

™ Minutes of Shrewsbury and Rahway Q.M. 20. 8 mo. 1796. 

™A MS copy of the committee report, perhaps the original, is extant in 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Pemberton Papers, vol. 55, p. 42. It is 
addressed ‘‘To the Yearly Meeting now Sitting’’ and endorsed in a different 
hand ‘‘ Adopted by said Yearly Meeting and recommended to the attention 
and practice of the monthly meetings.’’ 


| 
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twenty years though there had never been anything to 
prevent. 


There was that felt which raised the testimony in this respect, 
over all opposition, although the spirit of prejudice which had 
been imbibed on account of colour, had kept it back above twenty 
years within which time, [many or] divers black and mulatto peo- 
ple have requested to have a right among Friends; but till now 
have been [rejected and] put by, on account of their colour.”® 


Among those who spoke in favor of admission were 
two foreign Friends, Martha Routh from England and 
Jean de Marsillac from France. Martha Routh described 
the event as follows: 


At this season the further consideration of admitting black 
people into membership with friends, was revived; and a large 
committee was appointed wherein concerned women friends were 
admitted. Their weighty deliberations felt to me evidently owned 
of Truth; the result whereof was, that no distinction of colour 
should be an objection when such as requested to be joined to us, 
appeared to be convinced of the principle we profess. This being 
spread before the Yearly Meeting was united in, without a dis- 
senting voice.** 


Stephen Grellet, the French Quaker who later became 
well known, was then a young man of twenty-three and 
was attending the annual meeting for the first time, having 
just joined the Society. He wrote in his characteristic 
evangelical language: 


™Comly, Miscellany, x. 273. Corrected by the original MS, not yet pub- 
lished for this date (9 mo. 25, 1796) but kindly copied for me by the editor. 
See above, note 22. Comly has exercised his usual editorial liberty. The 
whole passage is very full and vivid. The Journal of Isaac Martin (Phila., 
1834) makes no reference to the case though he was a member of Rahway 
meeting. Cf. Memorials of Rebecca Jones, Second Edit., Phila., (1849), p. 
231f. 

™ Memoir of Martha Routh, Second Edit., York, 1824, p. 213. Other 
Friends are less enthusiastic about this yearly meeting’s sessions but do not 
say why, e.g. Joshua Evans’s Journal, Byberry, 1837, p. 139. Elizabeth Collins 
says of the Yearly Meeting, ‘‘Many weighty matters were feelingly and 
pertinently spoken to.’’ S. Corder, Memorials of Deceased Friends, Lindfield, 
1829; Memoirs of Elizabeth Collins, Phila., Nathan Kite, p. 41f. Journal of 
the Life and Religious Labours of John Comly, Philadelphia, 1853, p. 60: 
‘<TIt was to me a very interesting season.’’ 
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The Yearly Meeting came to the conclusion that any people of 
colour, becoming convinced of our principles, and making appli- 
cation to be received as members of our Society, ought to be 
treated as white persons, without any distinction on account of 
colour, seeing that there is none with God, who has made all 
nations of the earth of one blood, and that Jesus Christ has died 
for all, and is the Saviour of all who believe in Him, of whatever 
nation or colour they may be.” 


Evidently there had been other cases of Negro appli- 
cants and evidently these also had been delayed perhaps 
for many years. I do not find, however, records of many 
Negro members immediately accepted on the basis of the 
Yearly Meeting ruling.”* That was, however, embodied in 
the Book of Discipline. For nearly a century the Disci- 
pline had been a manuscript publication kept in the hands 
of one member of each Monthly Meeting. But in this same 
year, 1796, arrangements were made for printing it, and 
so in the first printed form of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Discipline (1797) the outcome of the decision on Cynthia 
Myers was embodied in a paragraph under ‘‘ Convinced 
Persons’”’ ending, ‘‘The said meetings are at liberty to 
receive such [persons] into membership, without respect 
to nation or color.’’ This paragraph remained in the Dis- 
cipline not only until the separation of 1828 but in each 
branch of Friends in every edition nearly a century 
longer.” In 1925 and 1927 the two Philadelphia Yearly 
Meetings issued independently each an extensively revised 
book. And in each of these the historic phrase disap- 
peared, more by accident, I think, than by intention. There 
has certainly never been an official reversal of policy. 

A very similar case to that of Cynthia Myers in Rah- 


™ Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, Phila. n.d., p. 40. 

*Tsaac Sharpless speaking of the Quaker emancipation a few years 
earlier says of the Negroes, ‘‘A few joined Friends.’’ (Quakers in the 
American Colonies, p. 520.) 

™The editions include beside 1797, 1806 and 1825 the ‘‘Orthodox’’ 
Disciplines of 1828, 1834, 1869, 1873, 1880, 1881, 1884, 1886, 1888, 1890, 
1893, 1903, 1907, 1910 and 1912, and ‘‘Hicksite’’ editions of 1831, 1838, 
1856, 1865, 1869, 1877, 1883, 1888, 1894, 1913. 
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way brought the question of Negro membership before 
the Yearly Meeting of North Carolina. The minutes are 
available to me in detail, kindly copied for me by Profes- 
sor A. I. Newlin of Guilford College from the manuscript 
minutes of the respective meetings preserved in the vault 
at the College. ‘‘Isaac Linagar, a mixed coloured man,’’ 
requested membership at the June, 1798, session of Deep 
River Monthly Meeting, which referred it to the New 
Garden Quarterly Meeting held the same month. This in 
turn referred it to the Yearly Meeting, which, meeting at 
Little River in Perquimons County on ‘‘10 mo. 30th, 
1798,’’ referred it to the consideration of the Committee 
appointed to consider the State of the Society. This Com- 
mittee recommended the following day ‘‘that it be recom- 
mended to said Quarterly Meeting to attend to the Dis- 
cipline in that respect without distinction of color. And 
the meeting, after a time of weighty deliberation thereon, 
agree that it be laid over for further consideration until 
next Yearly Meeting.’’ Next year it was laid over again, 
but in 1800 the Yearly Meeting minuted, 

The Reference from New Garden Quarter respecting receiving 
persons of color into Membership coming before this and after a 
time of conference thereon, it is the Judgment of this meeting that 


the Discipline is fully sufficient in respect of receiving members 
and Friends recommended to strictly attend thereto. 


This minute is quoted successively in the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings involved and finally ‘‘the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Deep River held the 1st of the 6th Month, 1801,”’ 
records that ‘‘Isaac Linnegar being under the care of this 
meeting for some time and now requests to be joined in 
membership, which this meeting grants and receives him 
accordingly.”’ 

The admission of Negroes in Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing was not always a matter of course after the adoption 
of the definite policy of 1796. At least the more vigorous 
anti-slavery leaders thought it was not. In the late ’30’s 
these radicals within the Society became somewhat vocal 
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on the subject. Of course, they had other complaints 
against their fellow members and against the official acts 
of the Society. In several Yearly Meetings activity of 
Friends in abolition societies was frowned upon by pro- 
nunciamentos, by dropping abolitionist members from im- 
portant committees, and by closing meeting houses to abo- 
lition gatherings. But in the practice of the ‘‘Negro pew’’ 
and in the practical exclusion of Negroes from member- 
ship the abolitionists thought they found among Friends a 
painful social prejudice against the Negro. 

These criticisms were felt very strongly by such per- 
sons as William Bassett of Lynn, and the Grimké sisters, 
and they were willing to bring the matter to the attention 
of sympathetic members of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain. They hoped English Friends who were 
more abolitionist could bring pressure to bear that would 
correct these inconsistencies in American Quakerism. To 
secure exact information Sarah Grimké wrote to her Ne- 
gro friend Sarah Douglass of Philadelphia, who also wrote 
to William Bassett. The information was furnished to 
Elizabeth Pease at Darlington, England, where in 1840 it 
was partly printed, ‘‘not published,’’ without using any 
names, in the pamphlet Society of Friends in the United 
States; Their Views of the Anti-slavery Question, and 
Treatment of the People of Colour. Both Bassett and 
Sarah Grimké had written in 1837 protests on the same 
general subjects to their fellow Quakers in America. The 
latter was never published; for the former Bassett was 
reproved by the Meeting for Sufferings and at its instiga- 
tion finally disowned in 1840.7 

*This is frequently mentioned in the Weld-Grimké Letters. It is I 
think wrongly identified with a 40 page MS., apparently addressed to Eliza- 
beth Pease by Sarah Grimké, now in the Boston Public Library. Bassett’s 
A Letter to a Member of the Society of Friends in Reply to Objections 
against Joining Anti-Slavery Societies was published at Boston in 1837. 
I have already published the narrative of this incident in The Friend, Phila- 
delphia, cix, 1935, p. 92. 


See the pamphlet Proceedings of the Society of Friends in the Case of 
William Bassett, Worcester, Mass., 1840. 
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Although the definite request was made for information 
‘‘whether any rule exists or any document could be cited 
to prove that the colour of the skin excludes from mem- 
bership in any meetings,’’*® little evidence was available to 
substantiate such a criticism of Friends. The English 
pamphlet quotes two instances from ‘‘a letter received 
from a highly respectable correspondent in America.’’ 


* * * 4 Female of Colour who has been for years convinced of 
the principles of Friends,—has adopted their dress and language, 
and goes to their Meetings constantly,—has been advised not to 
apply to be received into Membership, as she would be rejected. 
This advice has been given in tenderness, to spare her feelings. . . 

An aged man, of undoubted piety, who had lived many years 
in the family of an Elder of * * * Meeting requested to be re- 
ceived into Membership. He was rejected. An Overseer of that 
Meeting, told * * * that the only reason was because he was col- 
ored; for his character, as a religious man, was unquestioned, and 
he was fully convinced of our principles. The thing was done 
privately, and elicited no condemnation that I know of.*4 


Sarah M. Grimké, after mentioning the few colored 
members of whom she knows, all some years before her 
time, adds, ‘‘I do not think the present generation have or 
would receive a colored member. I have heard it assigned 
as a reason that of course no white member would marry 
them and then if they infringed the Discipline they must 
be disowned.’’®? 


© Elizabeth Pease to Angelina G. Weld, 4 mo. 19, 1839, Weld-Grimké 
Letters, 1934, p. 756. 

™ Society of Friends in U. S., 1840, p. 23 (italics as printed. The quota- 
tions are from the manuscript of Sarah Grimké mentioned above, from which 
the three omissions can be filled in as follows ‘‘Grace Douglass (the mother 
of Sarah),’’ ‘‘Arch Street Meeting’’ [Philadelphia], ‘‘Angelina’’ [Grimké 
Weld]. On Grace Douglass, see below, p. 180; the rejected man may be the 
one mentioned below, p. 181. This pamphlet was reviewed in the Jrish Friend, 
iii, No. 4 (1840), pp. 25ff., with long extracts including S. Douglass’s letter. 
This periodical continued an interest in the problem but with no references 
to Negro membership. 

"To Elizabeth Pease, April 18, 1840, in Weld-Grimké Letters p. 829. 
The former members are a colored man at Lynn, Massachusetts, and a 
few aged colored persons in New Jersey. From Sarah Douglass’ letter to 
William Bassett (ibid p. 829ff; cf. Society of Friends in U. S., pp. 22, 23ff.) 
and other evidence it is clear that Negroes were deterred from applying for 
membership and even from attending Friends meetings by the custom of as- 
signing them a special bench. 
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Joseph Sturge, who visited the United States in 1841, 
was disappointed in what he found among Friends and 
described Philadelphia as the ‘‘metropolis of prejudice 
against colour, of Anti-Abolition feeling among Friends, 
as well as others.’’®* 

A few months earlier when the conservative Philadel- 
phia Friend published a description of the social equality 
accorded to colored people in London the editor was taken 
to task by readers for his ‘‘indiscretion,’’ as though he 
had intended ‘‘to hold it up as an example for imitation 
among’’ American Friends. He promptly disavowed any 
such intention, stating his belief ‘‘that one of the greatest 
mistakes committed by the anti-slavery people is the mix- 
ing up with the abolition question the warfare against 
what they are pleased to call prejudices in regard to the 
coloured race. The great object, it is our settled judg- 
ment, should be the extirpation of slavery, striking at the 
root; leaving those minor appendages to time, and the 
gradual but certain effects of advancing light and 
knowledge. ’’** 

The policy of Philadelphia Friends in this matter was 
publicly criticized in 1843. At the Anti-Slavery Convention 
held in London Arnold Buffum, himself a Friend from 
Rhode Island, gave the impression in a speech that: 


the discipline of the Society of Friends was unfavorable to the 
reception of coloured persons into membership. At the subse- 
quent sitting, he tried to shift the charge from the Society in 
general, to the Society in Philadelphia; and declared that a col- 
oured person, whom he named, had been refused admission among 
Friends in this city, because she was black. ... He further stated 
the applications for membership from coloured persons to be 
numerous, and that there was no instance of any being received. 


Thus at least he was reported in a vigorous denial 
published by P. R. in the Friend.* He was evidently mis- 
taken. Grace Douglass, to whom he referred, had never 


= The British Friend, i, April 29, 1843, p. 60. 

“The Friend, xiii, 1840, pp. 333 and 352. 

"The Friend (Philadelphia) xvi, 1842-3, pp. 374ff.; reprinted in The 
Fiiend (London) i, 1842-3, 238ff. 
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made application for admission in Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. Only one Negro applicant in Philadelphia had 
been rejected in more than forty years and that was be- 
cause he was not convinced of the principles held by the 
Society. On the other hand, in several places colored per- 
sons had been members of the Society and they were 
esteemed and in some cases appointed to services in the 
church.*® 

That the objection of Friends to recognition of Negroes 
was neither recent nor confined to Philadelphia is shown 
by a nearly contemporary writer, probably Nathan Kite.*’ 
Speaking of Moses Brown of Rhode Island and of his de- 
sire to give Negroes equality with whites, he cites three 
instances among Friends of prejudice against them. The 
first is the story of a colored man, a member of a meeting 
in New England, whose gift in the ministry the leaders of 
his meeting refused to recognize. . He declared, ‘‘ You will 
not receive my testimony, then I am authorized to tell you 
that no testimony bearer shall arise amongst you while the 
present heads of your meeting are living.’’ This prophecy 
of the colored man was strictly fulfilled.* 

The second instance is told as follows: 


About forty years ago [i. e., about 1810] James Alford, a col- 
ored man of clean life and blameless conversation, made applica- 


“Loc. cit.; also Editorial in the Friend (London) i, p. 221. I infer 
that this defense of Philadelphia Friends was correct from the fact that 
neither Arnold Buffum nor others who vigorously continued to accuse them 
and Friends generally of lukewarmness in the Anti-Slavery cause in the 
British Friend, i, ii and iii, reverted to this vague charge of their treatment 
of Negroes after the charge was denied by ‘‘M. F. S8.’? ii, 67. 

87¢¢ Thomas Seattergood and his Times,’’ a series of articles in the Friend 
(Phila.) largely reprinted in Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of Mem- 
bers of the Religious Society of Friends, Philadelphia, 1870. These incidents 
appear in the Friend, xxiii, 1849, 4f., and are reprinted in the Friends In- 
telligencer, xiii, 1856, 278ff. They are omitted in Biographical Sketches. 

Neither the name of the Negro member nor the name of his meeting 
nor the date is given. But the story is told of a visit in Philadelphia by Mi- 
eajah Collins, who said he was the first minister after the prediction was ful- 
filled. According to the minute of Salem Monthly Meeting about Collins 
(Memorials of Deceased Friends of New England Yearly Meeting, Providence, 
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tion to a meeting not far distant from Philadelphia, to be received 
into membership. One of the members of that meeting strongly 
influenced by the prejudice of colour, was very much opposed to 
such a request being granted. Whilst the case was undecided, he 
met James Alford, and commenced a conversation with him. He 
told James that the doctrines of the Society of Friends called for 
perfection ; and then with contempt and bitterness, added, ‘‘ What 
does thee know of perfection, James?’’ In the true spirit of 
Christian humility, James made in his answer, a beautiful confes- 
sion of the Quaker doctrine on that subject. ‘‘I cannot say much 
of perfection,—but I think I have been convinced of that, which 
if faithfully followed will lead to perfection.’’ 


The third instance is reported by William Williams 
(1763-1824) of a conversation he had whilst staying in the 
house of a Friend in Virginia on the admission of Negroes 
into membership in the Society. Not only his hosts but 
even his own travelling companion was opposed to their 
admission, though the latter was converted by a dream 
which he had that same night.*® 


1841, 50ff.), he was born in 1764, lived at Lynn, Massachusetts, was called 
to the ministry in his twenty-seventh year, visited the Middle States for the 
last time in 1824-5, and died in 1827. The incident had therefore occurred 
about 1750. This makes the unnamed Negro a much earlier case of mem- 
bership in the Society of Friends than any other that I know of or mention 
below. A memorandum recently published (Weld-Grimké Letters, 1934, p. 
829), written by Sarah M. Grimké in 1840 tells the story in much the same 
way, mentions the meeting as Lynn, the time as ‘‘80 or 90 years ago,’’ and 
the period of ‘‘famine of the word of the Lord’’ as ‘‘50 years.’’ But there 
may be some inaccuracy in a strict calculation of this sort. Micajah Col- 
lins himself testified in 1822 that he had been an ‘‘acknowledged minister 
of society nearly twenty years.’’ (Trial of Benjamin Shaw, John Alley, Ju- 
nior, etc. for Riots. Salem, 1822, p. 24.) 

"The place or date is not given, though obviously before 1824. The 
dream is given at length. There are other cases where a dream converts 
Friends from slave holding. See on Clark Moorman in The Friend (Lon- 
don), xl (1901), 587f, reprinted in The Friend (Philadelphia) lxxiv (1900-01), 
106f; and the similar motif in the dream of Benjamin Rush about Anthony 
Benezet (Anthony Benezet by Wilson Armistead, London, 1859, pp. 139-144), 
and of Mrs. Grace Growden Galloway (Penna. Mag. of History and Biography 
lv, 1931, p. 63), and of an unnamed Mennonite in John Hunt’s Journal (in 
Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, liii, 1935, p. 29.) Thomas 
Say, a young Philadelphia Quaker, in a trance in 1748, saw ‘‘a negro going 
to heaven with him and it did make him glad. It was one Cuffe belonging 
to Widow Hearney.’’ See his Life published by his son in 1796. 
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From Ohio we have a nearly contemporary statement 
on the attitude of Friends there. On 5 mo. 17, 1819, Rich- 
ard Smith, an English applicant for membership in Mount 
Pleasant Monthly Meeting, in describing his interview 
with the committee sent to investigate him, tells how he 
asked a counter question: ‘‘It came with force upon my 
mind to ask them whether Black People were admitted in 
Friends Society. The answer they returned was that some 
of their members were opposed to it, but those only that 
were prejudiced against them by Education.’ 

Rejection from membership was probably rarely made 
explicitly because of color. Applicants would be privately 
discouraged from making formal request for admission to 
the Society. Their cases would be indefinitely delayed. Or 
other grounds for rejection were assigned. Thus we are 
told that among Southern Friends ‘‘after the Civil War 
there were a number of applications for membership from 
colored men, but they seem to have been rejected because 
of an insufficient knowledge of Friends’ principles.’’™ 

Writing in the middle of 1839, Samuel J. Levick of 
Philadelphia refers to a colored man who had applied to 
his own meeting for membership with Friends and had 
been refused. The man had accordingly called together a 
group of others of the same race and they met every first 
day at the house of one of them on William Street in 
Kensington.” 

In 1888 the question was raised in the columns of the 
Intelligencer and Journal, organ of the Hicksite body of 
Friends, whether on principle a Negro was admissible to 
membership in the Society. The editor replies in the 
affirmative but he can only refer to a single instance, and 
that before the Separation of 1827, namely in 1814. His 


© Journal of Friends Historical Society, xiii, 1916, p. 96. 

"8, B. Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery, p. 222 note. Elsewhere in 
this paper have been mentioned cases of rejection or delay. 

" Life of Samuel J. Levick, Phila., 1896, p. 52, ef. 55, 66, referring in all 
to four visits to the meeting. 
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invitation to his readers to mention other instances elicits 
only one other case, which was also some sixty-five years 
before. Evidently there had been very few instances in 
that group of Friends at that period. As the editor him- 
self observed: 


Of course the principles of Friends are altogether too catholic 
to permit the idea of exclusion on account of color, though we are 
conscious how much of hesitation and prejudice there might be in 
applying them to particular cases.** 


Of all Negro members in American Quakerism it will 
never be possible to make an at all adequate list. The fol- 
lowi:.g instances are of cases interesting in themselves, 
significant enough to be left on record, and suggestive of 
other cases forgotten.** My purpose in recording them is 
to call attention to the original printed materials about 
them and to invite others to add to the list as their knowl- 
edge permits. In many cases membership in an official 
sense is uncertain. Many Negroes who were not members 
dressed in Quaker garb, or as Mary Pryor relates in 1798, 
‘Some of the plain Friends have their black servants 
dressed as Friends.’’® 

In the marriages on record at Dover Monthly Meeting, 
New Hampshire, occurs an entry on November 23, 1774, of 
Caesar Sankey and Sarah Sharp of Dover. As the 
groom’s name suggests, they were colored persons. The 

* Intelligencer and Journal, xlv, 1888, p. 216f., mentioning the case of 
William Boen (see below, pp. 194-195) with a letter from E. G. Fenimore 
(ibid. p. 249), mentioning David and Grace Maps (see below, pp. 186-187 
and note 103). 

“The following examples have been arranged in no special order of time 
and place. It will be observed that several of the earliest were in New Eng- 
land. In some cases it is the longevity of the Negro that causes mention 
of him. Probably this was sometimes exaggerated. As merely associated 
with a famous Quaker may be mentioned ‘‘old black Alice, who died in 1802 
. .. She being then 116 years of age with a sound memory to the last, dis- 
tinctly remembered William Penn, whose pipe she often lighted (to use her 
own words).’’? Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia (in MS at Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania), p. 604. 

* Mary Pryor, by Mary Pryor Hack, 1886, p. 104. 

* New Hampshire Genealogical Record, i, 1903-4, p. 72. 
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names of their parents, usual in Quaker marriage certifi- 
cates, are here omitted. The bride signs with her mark. 
The inclusion of their marriage in the Quaker list does 
not, as we have seen, prove that they were members, but 
doubt on this score is removed by a later entry (2 mo. 
22nd, 1777) on the meeting records that ‘‘Seser Sanke’’ 
was disowned for ‘‘going into the [Revolutionary] war.’’ 
Formerly he was a slave belonging to James Neal of Kit- 
tery, Maine, who manumitted him. In 1777 his owner 
wrote, ‘‘I some years since permitted him to go and labor 
for himself, although his wages was given to me. I pur- 
posed and have since applied the same to his use in pur- 
chasing a piece of land with a house in Berwick on Oak 
Hill for which a deed is taken in his name.’’** 

‘‘Bobbie’’ Peters, who came with Jesse Baily, Sr., from 
Dinwiddie County, Virginia, to Ohio in 1811, was one of 
the many free Negroes whom Friends brought with them 
to escape from the slave-ridden South. He was especially 
well known as a cook. It is said that he was the only col- 
ored man who was ever a member of Stillwater Quarterly 
Meeting. For a time he was caretaker of the Meeting 
House at Barnesville, Ohio. In his later declining years 
the meeting cared for him and finally in the forties buried 
him in the Stillwater Friends’ burying ground.” 

In 1794 Henry Hull speaks of a woman of color that he 
met in a meeting in Greene, near Winthrop, Maine, ‘‘the 
first of the African race I had taken by the hand as a 
member of our Society.’ 

*” Minutes of Dover M. M. ii, p. 139. The disownment is recorded, ibid., 
p. 123. For full transcripts of the records in this case I am indebted to 
Mrs. Annie E. Pinkham, Dover, N. H. They add in connection with the 
marriage, ‘‘Both of them colored and neither of them were members till 
now.’’ Apparently two of their children were born before the disownment 
and were therefore birthright members, viz.: ‘‘Simon, b. 1 mo. 31st, 1776; 
disowned in 1802; Caesar, ——-; died some time after.’’ The mother also 
was disowned. 

"See W. H. Stanton, Our Ancestors, the Stantons, Philadelphia: Private- 


ly printed, 1922, p. 461. 
* Memoirs of the Life of Henry Hull, Philadelphia, 1873, p. 60. 


| 
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‘*Sally’’ Antone, remembered by some of the oldest 
living members of the meeting at New Bedford, Mass., to 
which she belonged, was a colored woman. In the printed 
list of Names of Members composing New Bedford Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, 4th mo. 15, 1875 her name appears 
as Sarah Antone and her address as New Bedford. 

At Lynn, Mass., a capable teacher, Bernice Grandison, 
was very many years a member of the Friends’ Meeting. 
She died a few years ago. 

Hannah Conn, a domestic for many years in the Hop- 
kins family of Haddonfield, New Jersey, ‘‘joined Friends, 
and sometimes spoke in meeting.’ A receipt entered in 
1843 and signed by her mark’ speaks of her as ‘‘ Hannah 
Conn, colored woman, widow and relict of Thomas Conn, 
late of the County of Gloucester.’’ 

At New Garden in Indiana in 1842 Christopher Healy 
met, as he writes to his wife, ‘‘a colored man, a member of 
our Society, one hundred and six years old.’’ He was 
nearly blind.’ 

Emily Rodman Williams was accepted a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the West- 
ern District ‘‘on 4 mo. 15, 1891,’’ and remained a member 
and constant attender until her death in the 6th month, 
1910. She dressed in the old fashioned Quaker garb and 
occasionally spoke in meeting. 

David and Grace Mapps were received into member- 
ships with Friends at Little Egg Harbor Meeting, New 
Jersey, in the 7th month, 1799, and became very respected 
members of the Society. David Mapps’s occupation was 
chiefly that of mariner at Green Bank, New Jersey. He 
also owned a farm there from which in later life he retired 
and took a house in Tuckerton. Their home was well 


1 Rebecca N. Taylor, A Family History of the Residence of Rebecca and 
Sarah Nicholson, 1917, p. 11. 

1 Office of Gloucester County, Book B of receipts and discharges, folio 
357. 

18 Journal of Christopher Healy, Philadelphia, 1886, p. 197f. 
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known for its hospitality. They had a few extra rooms at 
which visiting Friends usually stayed. David Mapps 
served his meeting as member of the School Committee 
and overseer. His wife died December 16, 1833, aged about 
69 years. He married again in 1835 ‘‘by the help of a 
magistrate,’’ but was retained in membership. The date 
of David’s death I have not ascertained from the records. 
It is said to have occurred in 1835. His will at least is 
dated in that year. 

An instance of his Quaker fidelity is narrated by a 
modern local historian from tradition as follows, referring 
to the nearby village of Batso with its iron forge (1767- 
1848) : 


The next owner of Batso was Colonel William Richards, who 
had served with distinction in the war and was a personal friend 
of George Washington. Under the management of Colonel Rich- 
ards the industries of the place prospered greatly. During the 
war of 1812 he successfully handled several large munition con- 
tracts for the U. S. Government. 

An incident of that time is worth relating. 

The Colonel had finished an order for 50 tons of cannon shot 
which were to be delivered at New York. The only vessel in the 
river available for this service was a 60-ton schooner, owned and 
managed by a colored man, named David Mapps, who with a crew 
of his own race, traded regularly between New York and Little 
Egg Harbor. David was a Quaker and stuck to the tenets of his 
faith like brick dust to a bar of soap. Proceeding to the wharf 
where the schooner lay, Colonel Richards called the dusky skipper 
on deck. 

‘*David,’’ said he, ‘‘I have a freight for you, one that will pay 
you well.’’ 

‘And what may it be?’’ queried David. 

‘“‘T want you to take a load of cannon balls to New York as 
soon as wind and tide will get you there,’’ said the Colonel. 

‘‘Did thee say cannon balls?’’ asked friend Mapps. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the Colonel, ‘‘they are for the defense of the 
country and the government needs them.’’ 

‘*T’d like to oblige thee,’’ was David’s mild yet firm rejoinder, 
“‘but I cannot carry thy devil’s pills that were made to kill 
people.’’ 


18 The Friend (Philadelphia) vii, 1833-4, p. 72, a brief biography of 
Grace Mapps. Minutes of Little Egg Harbor M. M. in MS at 304 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 
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No argument could change his decision and Colonel Richards 
was obliged to find other means of transportation for his devil’s 
pills.1% 


Toward the end of 1817 the Journal of Joseph Hoag 
records during a visitation of meetings in South Jersey: 
‘We had a satisfactory meeting at The Bank, where we 
staid the night with David Mapes, a coloured man who is 
a respectable Friend.’”?” 


In 1818 William Williams of Tennessee writes: 


Had a meeting at Lower Great Egg Harbor; and after meet- 
ing rode twenty-seven miles to David Maps’. He and his wife are 
both colored people and are possessed of good talents, and he is a 
man of considerable property, and much business. They are both 
members of our Society, and are useful in their places; and my 
mind felt as much comforted under their roof, as in any house, 
since I had left home; so that while I was with them, I was 
brought to think of the power of truth. It not only changes and 
alters a person’s conduct, but as it were, in appearance, is able to 
change the Ethiopian’s skin, so that black and white, as to the 
thoughts of colour, appear as one in the truth. Here we met our 
friends, Mary Witchel and Mary James, from Pennsylvania, who 
had appointed a meeting near here, in a house which our friend 
David Maps had built for the use of his neighbours, as a school 
house and meeting house.!° 


Mildred Ratcliffe tells in her journal of staying in 
their house ‘‘on 3rd mo. 20, 1820,’’ and of holding a meet- 
ing at the school house nearby, next day. Whether on 
account of their prosperity or because of their kindness to 
her she decided ‘‘that God is no respecter of persons.’’?” 


Charles F. Green, Pleasant Mills, New Jersey, Lake Nescochague, a 
Place of Olden Days: An Historical Sketch, 3rd Edit., n.p., n.d., p. 27, 
quoted also in The Friend, ci (Philadelphia), 1928, p. 606f. 

© Journal of the Life of Joseph Hoag, London, 1862, p. 224f. The 
American edition, Sherwoods, N. Y., 1860, p. 230, had read, ‘‘We also had 
a satisfactory meeting at the Bank, where we staid all night at a Friend’s 
house—a man of color—by name of David Mapes.’’ The English editing 
is interesting, if unnecessary. 

1° Journal of William Williams, Cincinnati, 1828, p. 226 (Cf. The Friend, 
Phila., lix, 1885-6, p. 265.) 

*" Memoir of Mildred Ratcliffe, Philadelphia, 1890, p. 133. 
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On May 8th, 1820, Charles Osborn, later famous as an 
anti-slavery editor, wrote in his diary: 


We rode twenty seven miles [from Galloway] to the house of 
David Mapp, a man of color. He and his wife are respectable 
members of our society. They are well settled, and are in the way 
of entertaining Friends travelling in truth’s service. They have 
no children of their own, yet have several in family, children and 
laborers, all people of color, and who appeared to be well ordered. 
Marks of industry and neatness appear in their affairs, which, 
with their kind attention to their friends, render their abode a 
comfortable stage for Friends to put up at, as they are passing 
through the parts. 

Third-day, 9th—We had a meeting in a school and meeting 
house, near David Mapps’.!% 


During his long visit in America the aged English 
minister Thomas Shillitoe spent several days, late in 1827, 
in this district. He writes: 


Third-day, we proceeded to the township of Washington, near 
the Mullicus river and took up our abode with David Mapps and 
his kind wife, both coloured people, and members of our religious 
Society: we attended an indulged meeting in a new meeting 
house, about three miles from our quarters at a place called 
Bridge Port. 

Fourth-day morning, we left the comfortable residence of our 
kind friend David Mapps, who accompanied me to Little Egg 
Harbor. 

Fifth-day, we attended meeting at Tucker’s Town... . after 
meeting accompanied by our kind friend David Mapps we rode to 
Barnagat, where there is a small settlement of Friends... . 

Sixth-day morning... . it appeared right for us to proceed on 
our journey; we accordingly did, accompanied by D. Mapps, 
whose services this day we found to be of great use to us, our 
road being through much of a wilderness country, and so very 
intricate, it was with great difficulty we made our port before it 
was dark.!° 


Among the anecdotes told of Isaac T. Hopper (1771- 
1852) the following without date refers to David Maps 
and his wife as the only colored members of the Yearly 
Meeting: 


1 Journal of Charles Osborn, Cincinnati, 1854, p. 177. 
2° The Journal of the Life, Labours, and Travels of Thomas Shillitoe, 
London, 1839, ii, 274f. 
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On the oceasion of the annual gathering in Philadelphia they 
came with other members of the Society to share the hospitality 
of his (i. e., Isaac T. Hopper’s) house. A question arose in the 
family whether Friends of white complexion would object to eat- 
ing with them. ‘‘Leave that to me,’’ said the master of the house- 
hold. Accordingly when the time arrived, he announced it thus: 
‘‘Friends, dinner is now ready. David Maps and his wife will 
come with me; and as I like to have all accommodated, those who 
object to dining with them can wait till they have done.’’ The 
guests smiled, and all seated themselves at the table.1*® 


In spite of the statement above that David Mapps had 
no children’ I think he had both a son and a daughter 
who with his second wife, Anna Douglass Mapps, were 
heirs to a considerable property. Grace A. Mapps, his 
daughter, was a highly educated woman, perhaps the first 
colored woman to graduate from a bona fide college, which 
she did from McGrawville, New York, in 1852. Like her 
step-mother, she became a teacher. In 1853 she was prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ Department of the Friends’ high school, 
‘‘The Institute for Coloured Youth,’’ where she remained 
until 1864, when she resigned to take care of her mother, 
who lived in Burlington, New Jersey. She died in 1891. 
She is said to have been able to teach Greek. Contribu- 
tions from her pen were published in the Anglo-African 
Magazine for 1859. 

A family’ with a long and distinguished history and 


™° Isaac T. Hopper: A True Life, by L. Maria Child, Boston, 1853, p. 
210. 

™ He had foster children (see p. 189). E. G. Fenimore under date 
of 4 mo. 10, 1888, writing to the Intelligencer and Journal, xlv, p. 249, also 
said David and Grace Maps had no children. His description of them, though 
written on the basis of his boyhood memory sixty-five years afterward, is 
interesting and probably generally correct. 

“2<¢The Bustill Family,’’ by Anna Bustill Smith in Journal of Negro 
History, x, 1925, pp. 638-644; ef. 645-647. Mrs. Smith has also sent me di- 
rect much further information about this family, some of which I have used 
and hereby gratefully acknowledge. Perhaps the most famous member of 
this family is the actor, Paul Bustill Robeson (1898 —), great great grand- 
son of Cyrus Bustill. In his wife’s life of him Paul Robeson, Negro, by 
Eslanda Goode Robeson, 1930, will be found a brief reference to this an- 
eestry. 
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including several individuals closely attached to Friends 
begins with Cyrus Bustill (1732-1806). Born at Burling- 
ton, New Jersey, son of the white lawyer Samuel Bustill?* 
and one of his slaves, he learned the trade of a baker from 
the Quaker baker Thomas Prior. His faithful service in 
supplying the American troops ‘‘in baking all the flour 
used at the port of Burlington”’ for a period during the 
Revolutionary War is officially attested. He subsequently 
moved to Philadelphia, where he conducted a baking busi- 
ness at 56 Arch Street. By 1797 he retired from business, 
built a house at Third and Green Streets and opened a 
school there. 

His association with Quakerism is shown by the man- 
ner of both his marriage and his burial. In Philadelphia 
he and his family attended meeting (after 1804 at Arch 
St.). He adopted the Quaker garb and speech. He was an 
early member of the Free African Society. Although he 
was one of the first to release the funds that he had given 
to it to use in starting St. Thomas’ African Episcopal 
Church, in 1792, there is no reason to suppose that he 
joined the latter. In 1799 he was still a member of the 
Free African Society. 

His wife, Elizabeth Morey, or Morrey, was not a Negro, 
but the daughter of Richard Morrey, an Englishman and 
of a Delaware Indian maiden named Satterthwait. The 
children, therefore, were part Indian and one of them at 
least was regarded as an Indian Quaker. The descendants 
have regarded them as Negroes. The names of eight are 
given, of which some are mentioned below. Elizabeth 
Morey was herself inclined to Quakerism, having been 
for several years a maid servant in the employ of Nicho- 
las and Sarah Waln, influential Friends in Philadelphia. 
Their letter of testimony to her character is extant, ‘‘dated 
4 mo. 20, 1773.”’ 


48 Samuel Bustill (Bustal, Bustil) was a member of St. Mary’s church at 
Burlington and active in colonial politics. In 1733 he was appointed Clerk 
to the Council. See New Jersey Archives, First Series, xi, p. 106. 
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The oldest daughter of Cyrus Bustill was named Ruth. 
She married William Douglass of Bristol, Pennsylvania. 
It was apparently a daughter of theirs named Anna, born 
in 1801, who married David Mapps of Little Egg Harbor 
and long survived him, living in later life in Burlington 
and teaching a private school there. 

Jeremiah Bowser, a Philadelphia Negro, is said to have 
been a member of the Society of Friends, probably of the 
meeting at Fourth and Green Streets. His descendants 
are not members of the Society. He was son-in-law of 
Cyrus Bustill having married Rachel Bustill, the third 
child. He was a steward on one of the Liverpool lines. 

The fifth child of Cyrus Bustill was Grace. She is said 
to have conducted in Philadelphia next door to her father 
‘‘a Quaker millinery store.’’ Her husband, Robert Doug- 
lass, was a member, in fact one of the founders in 1807, 
of the First African Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia. 
But she is explicitly referred to as a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. A letter which she wrote to the first 
minister of the church, Rev. John Gloucester in 1819, ad- 
vising simplicity in life and dress, is published in the 
semi-centennial history of the church.%* She died March, 
1842. 

Two children of Robert and Grace (Bustill) Douglass 
are mentioned in the account of the Bustill family. One 
was Robert, Jr., a portrait painter. Concerning the other 
the account says: 


His sister, Sarah Mapps Douglass, was much better known, as 
she taught school for 60 years. Possessing the peculiar charac- 
teristics of her early training, she followed her mother and her 
maternal grandmother as a Friend. She attended the Ninth and 
Spruce Meeting third-day mornings. It was the same attended by 
Lucretia Mott and her brother. They were all well acquainted. 
Writing (to Joseph C. Bustill) June 11, 1878, she says ‘‘I thank 
thee for thy sympathy,’’ and closes with ‘‘Fare thee well. Af- 


™4 William T. Catto, A Semi-Centenary Discourse delivered in the First 
African Presbyterian Church . .. with a History of the Church from its 
First Organization, Philadelphia, 1857, pp. 36f. 
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fectionately thine, S. M. Douglass.’’ Even at that advanced age, 
she wrote all the long letters herself in the beautiful, clear, grace- 
ful style peculiarly her own. 

Mrs. Douglass was a member of the Anti-Slavery Women of 
the United States, who assembled in the convention at New York 
in 1837 as related by Nell in his Colored Patriots of the Revolu- 
tion. In 1853, Mrs. 8S. M. Douglass had charge of the Preparatory 
Department of the Institute for Colored Youth. She came from a 
family of means and had been privately tutored. She was highly 
capable as a lecturer in Physiology and Hygiene. 


To this statement confirmatory accounts may be added. 
In writing about the famous Grimké sisters, Catherine H. 
Birney says, ‘‘The Society (of Friends) never counted 
among its members many colored persons. There were, 
however, a few in Philadelphia all educated and belonging 
to the best of their class. Among them was a most excel- 
lent woman, Sarah Douglass, to whom Sarah and Ange- 
lina Grimké became much attached, and with whom Sarah 
kept up a correspondence for nearly thirty years.’’?” 

From the opening on Lombard Street in 1852 of the 
‘Institute for Colored Youth’’ Sarah M. Douglass is listed 
as teacher of girls in the preparatory department. At 
the time of her retirement in 1877 it is said that she had 
been connected with the institution for over twenty-three 
years.’ But she had been a teacher altogether for much 
longer than that. The report of her appointment in 1853 
calls her an experienced teacher of good standing. She 
had also wider contacts than her school. She was an of- 
ficer of the Women’s Anti-Slavery conventions and, after 
the Civil War, Vice Chairman of the Women’s Pennsy]l- 
vania Branch of the American Freedman’s Aid Commis- 
sion. That she was a Friend is certainly the current tra- 
dition among the community of Negroes in Philadelphia. 
One of her pupils writes, ‘‘She was a Quaker, of that I am 
certain, but whether from birth or desire later in life, I 
cannot say. On Tuesday mornings, she did not report at 


The Grimké Sisters, Boston, 1885, p. 121. 
™° Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Board of Managers, 1877, p. 10. 
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the school until about noon, having attended ‘Meeting’ 
that morning.’”"* Her full name and dates of birth and 
death have been reported to me on the basis of manuscript 
family records as Sarah Mapps Douglass, 9 mo. 9, 1806- 
9 mo. 8, 1882. On 7 mo. 23, 1855 she married the Rev. 
Wm. Douglass, rector of St. Thomas Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but he died in 1861. They had no children. 

David Bustill (1787-1866) the youngest child of Cyrus 
Bustill was a plasterer by trade. In 1803 he married his 
cousin, Elizabeth (or Mary) Hicks, of Swedesboro, New 
Jersey, and had nine children. He was actively con- 
cerned for the abolition of slavery and for the protection 
of free Negroes suspected of being fugitive slaves. In 
this cause impressions are recorded ‘‘how remarkable was 
the unannounced appearance of the small man of color, 
wearing his broad-brimmed hat, which he did not remove, 
standing before the Judge’s desk, and his stern denuncia- 
tion of the injustice to the slave.4* At his funeral Dill- 
wyn Parrish and Edwin Coates, prominent Friends, paid 
high tribute to his memory.’’’® That he clung resolutely 
to the Quaker faith of his father is attested in several 
ways. He did not join the Negro churches but died, re- 
garded as a Friend.’ A letter written by him in 1863 in 
answer to a request by his son Joseph for historical in- 
formation gives a vivid picture of his own contacts with 
Quakerism and sidelights on the lack of actual Negro 
membership in the Society.’*! 

William Boen (or Bowen) was born near Rancocas, 
New Jersey, about 1735. Under the influence of John 
Woolman he became interested in Friends and attended 

“7 Mrs. Henrietta R. Farrelly, who was about nine at the time. I have 
not been able to identify her meeting membership in the MS membership lists 
of Spruce St. Monthly Meeting, now at Swarthmore College. 

™8 Op. cit. p. 640. 

4° Tbid., p. 641. 

2 W. Douglass, Annals of the First African Church, p. 53. Journal of 


Negro History, xvii, 1932, p. 320. 
12 See p. 210. 
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their meetings. He arranged at the age of twenty-eight to 
secure his freedom at thirty and was therefore anxious to 
marry a free colored woman employed at Chesterfield to 
whom he was engaged, named Dinah or ‘‘Dido.’’ Though 
they were not Friends they wished to be married by 
Friends’ ceremony, and John Woolman arranged a 
Friends’ meeting for that purpose in the house of the 
bride’s employer. The marriage certificate is preserved 
with the signatures of both the Quaker and the Negro wit- 
nesses.’ About the same time William Bowen applied 
for membership in the Society of Friends. In spite of his 
other qualifications he was long refused, apparently on ac- 
count of his color. Not until 1814 was he at last admitted 
a member. He died on June 12th, 1824, in the ninetieth 
year of his age. The testimony to him issued by Mount 
Holly Monthly Meeting, of which he was a member, speaks 
highly of his humility and Christian character.’ Various 
stories are told of his conscientiousness against the use of 
the ‘‘plural language’’ instead of ‘‘thou’”’ and ‘‘thee,’’ 
against the use of slave grown articles and even of refus- 
ing to accept payment for some wood that he had sold 
when he learned that his customer was a “‘hireling minis- 
ter.’’** If the same William Bowen is meant, we are told 
that in 1811 he was living in Philadelphia and that his wife 
died that year, after which he went to the country to 
board.?* 

The following passage in the Journal of Thomas Shilli- 
toe, who visited Mt. Holly in 1828, almost certainly re- 

122A. M. Gummere, The Journal of John Woolman, 1922, pp. 608f. Cf. 
83f. 

%* The testimony dated 1825 was published in Comly, Miscellany, i, 1831, 
183ff., second edit., i, 1834, 388ff, Memorials Concernirg Deceased Friends, 
Philadelphia, 1841, pp. 4ff. Friends Intelligencer, vii, 1850, 274. L. Maria 
Child, The Freedmen’s Book, 1865, pp. 26ff. 

1% Anecdotes about William Boen (dated 1824) in Comly, Miscellany as 
above, separately published as a pamphlet Anecdotes and Memoirs of William 
Boen, Philadelphia, 1834; (Manchester, 1846). The Friend, Philadelphia, lxi, 


1887, 77. 
%* Memoir of Thomas Kite, Philadelphia, 1883, p. 59. 
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fers to William Bowen and is of interest as showing the 
disappointment felt by John Woolman in the refusal of 
membership and his anticipation of divine punishment 
therefor. Evidently Shillitoe shared both feelings. He 
writes: 


John Woolman, who was a member of this monthly meeting, a 
Friend informed me, had a sight of this dwindling that has now 
taken place, as the consequence of the conduct of the then mem- 
bers of the meeting, in the case of a man of colour of good char- 
acter, who had long attended Friends’ meetings and who applied 
to the monthly meeting of Mount Holly to be received into mem- 
bership with Friends. When his case was before the meeting, it 
appeared from the report of those appointed to visit him, he was 
fully convinced of the principles which our religious Society hold, 
and his walking among men was in full unison thereunto, yet his 
being a man of colour was urged against his being received. When 
a minute was made objecting on these grounds, to his request be- 
ing granted, John Woolman stood up, saying, it appeared to be 
his duty to declare, that because of this partiality now manifested 
by this monthly meeting, in the case last concluded upon, a sense 
was given him that this monthly meeting would dwindle and be- 
come reduced 


Similar in spirit though quite different in detail is 
another story of John Woolman, not I think previously 
published, but again referring probably to William Bowen. 
It was reported in 1839 by Sarah M. Grimké on the au- 
thority of ‘‘ Joseph Whitall, a valuable minister of Wood- 
bury, New Jersey’’ (1771-1847) : 


In Mount Holly meeting, N. J., a committee was appointed to 
bring forward the names of persons suitable for Elders. They 
met several times, but could not fix on anyone; and at length re- 
ported so to the meeting. J. Woolman was on the committee I 
think, but whether he was or not, he told them there was an elder 
in that meeting and he ought to be acknowledged, for he was the 
only one prepared for that high and holy office, viz., the black 


% Journal of the Life, Labours, and Travels of Thomas Shillitoe, Lon- 
don, 1839, ii, 282f. The minute spoken of does not appear in the MS min- 
utes for that period of Burlington M. M., to which Mt. Holly belonged up 
to 1775. But there was a Preparative Meeting at Mt. Holly to which ap- 
plications for membership would be first received. Its minutes are not 
known to be in existence. 
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man who sat behind the door. But they preferred going without 
an Elder, to having a coloured one.!27 


Paul Cuffe was one of the most famous of Negro Quak- 
ers. He was born January 17, 1759, on one of the Eliza- 
beth Islands. His father, a freed slave of John Slocum, of 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts, had married in 1746 an Indian 
girl called Ruth Moses, of the same town. Paul at the age 
of sixteen began his life on the sea, studied and taught 
navigation. He secured a small boat and began the career 
of ship owner and sea captain, which in time brought him 
considerable wealth. 

In 1808 he began an interest which somewhat changed 
his course of life. With many white people of the period 
he was anxious for the religious conversion of the African 
natives in Sierra Leone, and the establishment of Negro 
settlers there from America, and he made a visit to learn 
the country and its conditions. His purpose developed 
and with approval of Friends in both England and Ameri- 
ca he made further trips to Africa carrying colonists and 
goods from America and stimulating the economic expan- 
sion of the colony. The War of 1812 interrupted his plans, 
and in 1817 he fell ill and died. But his pioneer under- 
taking had ¢reated great interest and contributed much 
impetus to the Negro colonization movement. Above all 
he set an exgmple to his people of industry and integrity. 

He seems'to have been on excellent terms with his home 
community at Westport, Massachusetts. With his brother 
he had been active in resisting the taxation of Negroes 
without the rights of citizenship. His parents had been 
attenders of the Friends’ Meeting. In 1808 Paul himself 
made application for membership and was received in 
Westport Monthly Meeting. In his later travels he made 
frequent contacts with Friends and was entertained by 

27 Colorphobia Exemplified or a Letter on the Subject of Prejudice 
against Colour amongst the Society of Friends in the United States, by 


Sarah M. Grimké, 1839, p. 14. This is the unpublished MS now at the 
Boston Publie Library; compare above. 
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them in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Liverpool and London, 
and assisted by such well known leaders as Elisha Tyson, 
James Pemberton, William Allen, Thomas Clarkson, Wil- 
liam Rotch and Moses Brown. His behavior and senti- 
ments were evidently from his diary much the same as 
those of the leading white Quakers of the time. This brief 
sketch cannot do justice to the interest and importance of 
his career.’** 

I will add two anecdotes of him. Once when attend- 
ing a meeting in Philadelphia, ‘‘he left his seat, walked 
up into the gallery to a place at the head of the meeting 
and, standing there, preached a remarkably powerful ser- 
mon. At its close William Savery moved his place, and 
touched his arm, directing him to a seat beside himself, 
but Paul Cuffe made a gesture of dissent and walked back, 
down the aisle to his place among his own people.’’!*® 

A story is told of Paul Cuffe’s plain Quaker interview 
with President Madison. In shipping in and out of Nor- 


%®For bibliography see H. N. Sherwood, ‘‘Paul Cuffe,’’ in Journal 
of Negro History, viii, 1923, pp. 153ff. based on much unpublished material 
and other items mentioned in the notice of him in the Dictionary of American 
Biography. There are various notices in Quaker periodicals, e. g. Friends 
Weekly Intelligencer, vii, 1850-1, 306. The Non-Slaveholder, v, 1850, 265ff. 
(by W. J. Allinson, with silhouette). A. Mott and M. S. Wood, Narratives 
of Colored Americans, N. Y., 1875, pp. 126ff. See further, Jos. Smith, Cata- 
logue of Friends Books, i, 500f.; Daniel Ricketson, The History of New Bed- 
ford, New Bedford, 1858, chapter 20, and materials in Friends Reference Li- 
brary, London. Probably few of his family were officially Friends, though 
they had Quaker associations. See unpublished correspondence in New Bed- 
ford Free Public Library. His son and namesake for example—whose in- 
teresting career at sea and in foreign lands is described in an autobiograph- 
ical Narrative of the Life and Adventures of Paul Cuffe, a Pequot In- 
dian, (Vernon, [Conn.] 1839)—spent two years (1809-11) in ‘‘a school 
taught by a Friend Quaker,’’ in William’s Alley, Philadelphia. 

1% Frances T. Rhoads in The Friends Meeting House, Fourth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia, 1904, p. 93f. The house is not identified. Oral tra- 
dition places it at Fourth and Arch and puts the seats in the upper gallery. 
For part of a sermon of Cuffe’s in this same house see p. 213. For other anec- 
dotes of Cuffe’s modesty see ‘‘ William Rotch of Nantucket,’’ by Augustine 
Jones, in the American Friend, viii, 1901, p. 442 (reprinted as a pamphlet, 
Philadelphia, 1901, p. 28). 
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folk harbor, Virginia, with his ship, Negro crew and 
cargo, he was quite unjustly refused clearance by the col- 
lector of the port because he was a Negro. He repaired 
for redress ‘to Washington and when brought into the 
President’s presence he declared, ‘‘ James, I have been put 
to much trouble, and have been abused . .. I have come 
here for thy protection and have to ask thee to order thy 
Collector for the port of Norfolk to clear me out for New 
Bedford, Massachusetts.’’ The request was immediately 
granted,’ 

The satisfaction which his example supplied to Friends 
is probably well represented in the expression of Stephen 
Grellet in his journal in 1811: 


During the time I have been at Liverpool, Paul Cuffee, a black 
man, owner and master of a vessel, has come into port from Sierra 
Leone on the coast of Africa. He is a member of our Society, and 
resides in New England. The whole of his crew are black also. 
This, together with the cleanliness of his vessel, and the excellent 
order prevailing on board, has excited very general attention. It 
has, I believe, opened the minds of many in tender feelings to- 
wards the poor suffering Africans, who, they see, are men like 
themselves, capable of becoming, like Paul Cuffee, valuable and 
useful members both of civil and religious Society.1** 


Richard Cooper was ‘‘a native of the Island of Barba- 
dos and by birth a slave. At the age of twelve or four- 
teen years, he was brought to this country and sold; hav- 


1 Friends Intelligencer, xiv, 1858, 412, quoting the New Bedford Stand- 
ard, which quotes the Fall River News. As Madison married Dolly Payne, 
a Quakeress, he was probably used to plain Quaker speech. Another Quaker, 
Jesse Kersey, who visited President Madison in 1814, reports that the latter 
‘chad thought of the plan of removing the slaves to Africa, as contemplated 
by Paul Cuffe.’’ (Narrative of Jesse Kersey, 1851, p. 74). 

181 Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, Philadelphia, n.d., p. 171. William Allen 
describes at some length his interest in and association with Paul Cuffe on 
this visit, including their interview with the Duke of Gloucester. See Life 
of William Allen, London, 1846, i, 133ff. (or Philadelphia, 1847, i, 99ff.) ; 
James Sherman, Memoir of William Allen, F. R. S., Philadelphia, 1851, pp. 
77ff. <A letter of Edward Pease of the same year describes not only Paul 
Cuffe as ‘‘a black friend’’ but also ‘‘his ship’s trew all black friends’’ 
(Diaries of Edward Pease, The Father of English Railways, by A. E. Pease, 
London, 1907, p. 54). 
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ing frequently changed owners, he at length became the 
property of a member of the Society of Friends; and at 
the time of the total emancipation by the Society of its 
slaves he was liberated. .. About this time he became con- 
vinced of the efficacy of the religious principles of Friends, 
which he ascribed to the tender care and frequent admoni- 
tions of his mistress. . . He was a frequent attender of 
Friends meetings, and in advanced life, requested to be 
admitted a member of the Society and was received.’’ 
This was at Little Creek Preparative Meeting in Dela- 
ware, from whose obituary testimony’ the quotations and 
information are derived. He was respected by Friends: 
by members of his own race in the neighborhood he was 
often consulted as an arbiter of their differences. He died 
October 3rd, 1820, aged about 100 years. 

Miles Lassiter, a North Carolina slave, at the time of 
his master’s death was only a child, and he by will was 
left to the widow, for whom he became caretaker or man- 
ager. When she died he was about sixty-five and though 
he was offered for sale no one would bid for him as he 
was too feeble for work. His wife, an industrious free 
colored woman whom he had married in early life there, 
bid him in at a low price and thus became his lawful owner. 
He died at his home in Randolph County, June 22, 1850, 
aged about 75. For the last six years of his life he was 
a member of Black Creek Monthly Meeting. An account 
of his life and last days and an appreciation of his charac- 
ter was published in the Friends Review.’ The editor 
of that paper reports on good authority that at the time 
of his death Lassiter was the only colored member of the 
Society of Friends within the limits of North Carolina 
and asks why the membership has been so few. ‘‘Is the 


8 The Annual Monitor, York, 1822, p. 9ff. The Friend, Philadelphia, v, 
1831, p. 87; lix, 1886, p. 358; Comly, Miscellany, i, 1834, pp. 118ff.; W. Arm- 
istead, A Tribute for the Negro, Manchester, 1848, pp. 182ff. 

* Friends Review, iii, 1850, p. 700, copied in the Friends Weekly Intelli- 
gencer, vii, 1850, p. 182, and The Non-Slaveholder, v, 1850, pp. 206f. 


| 
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religion of Friends unsuited to the coloured race? Or are 
they kept at a distance by our neglect or repulsive con- 
duct 

James Alford, already mentioned, was born in slavery 
near Rahway, New Jersey, some years before the War of 
the Revolution. At the age of twenty-eight he wished 
to be free and he offered to buy his own freedom. His 
master refused and James ran away to Philadelphia. 
When he had saved two hundred dollars he went to the 
house of a Friend at Rahway, who negotiated now his 
freedom. He then returned to Philadelphia, where he 
found constant employment. For many years he was a 
domestic in the house of Dr. Joseph Parrish, of Philadel- 
phia. ‘‘In the year 1838, he, and his wife (he had then 
recently married) had charge of the shutter for coloured 
orphans when it was attacked by the mob. They fled for 
their lives, and most of their household goods were de- 
stroyed; among these were many things, the gifts of de- 
ceased Friends, which no money could restore.’’ He died 
of paralysis 24th of 8th month, 1842. His character 
was thrifty and devout, his appearance neat, and he lived 
in comfort in his later years, an object of wide friend- 
ship and respect. That he was officially a member of 
Friends is assumed by some who refer to him. But in his 
as in other cases definite evidence is not forthcoming. 

Robert Purvis (1810-1898) was very likely a Friend, 
and certainly closely associated with Friends. His father 


™ Toc. cit., p. 697. 

*%% An autobiographical narrative is quoted in The Parrish Family, by 
Susan P. Wharton, Philadelphia, 1925, p. 55f. from the Friends Intelligencer. 
Slightly different is the story in The Friend, xvi, 1843, 215f. The details of 
the attack are given ibid., xi, 1838, 272. The night after Pennsylvania Hall 
was burned a mob attacked the new building of the Shelter on Thirteenth 
Street above Callowhill. The orphans had not yet been installed, nor was 
the edifice much injured ‘‘but nearly all the furniture and bed clothing 
were.’’ The Third Annual Report of the Association for the Care of Coloured 
Orphans, 1839, p. 3, makes only the slightest reference to ‘‘the late fire.’’ 
Elsewhere it details the individual contributions to the orphanage including 
(p. 8) ‘fan orrery for the school room’’ from Sarah M. Douglass. 
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was a white English merchant who lived in Charleston 
and prospered in the cotton business. His mother was 
daughter of a German Jew named Baron Judah, a flour 
merchant, and of a fine looking Moorish girl who was kid- 
napped at the age of twelve from Morocco and sold into 
slavery in America. The family moved to Philadelphia in 
1819, and in the next year the father died. Robert at- 
tended Amherst College, but was not graduated. At the 
age of twenty-two he joined with sixty others in founding 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. He was the last of 
that famous group to die, as John G. Whittier was the 
next to the last. He was for some years vice president 
of that Society as well as President of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society. He was one of the most prominent 
and able Negroes of Philadelphia. His first wife was 
Sarah, the daughter of James Forten, an equally promi- 
nent Philadelphia Negro. His second wife was a white 
woman, Tacy Townsend, of Byberry, a Friend. He died 
in his 88th year and was buried in Friends’ ground at Fair 
Hill. Though he could have passed for a white man he 
identified himself with the colored race. One of the most 
striking traits of Robert Purvis was his eloquence. Whit- 
tier, who first met him at the Anti-Slavery convention of 
1833, describes his appearance then. ‘‘I think I have never 
seen a finer face and figure and his manner, words and 
bearing were in keeping.’’** 

The largest development of Negro Quakerism was that 
connected with Helena in eastern Arkansas. At the re- 

8 Friends Intelligencer, lv, 1898, pp. 294, 299, 336; R. C. Smedley 
History of the Underground Railroad in Chester County, Lancaster, 1883, pp. 
353ff. (with a wood cut), Aaron M. Powell, Personal Reminiscences, 1899, p. 
147ff. 

7 Whittier’s Prose Works, 1889, iii, 178. Cf. Samuel J. May, Some 
Recollections of Our Anti-Slavery Conflict, 1869, pp. 288f., with reference to 
the same occasion. For extended examples of his oratory may be consulted 
his Tribute to the Memory of Thomas Shipley, Philadelphia, 1836, and Re- 
marks on the Life and Character of James Forten, Philadelphia, 1842. Letters 


by him to the Liberator are reprinted in the Journal of Negro History, x, 
1925, pp. 359ff., 379f. 
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quest of General Buford, Post Commandant there, a group 
of members of Indiana Yearly Meeting were sent in 1863 
to care for refugee women and children coming within the 
Union lines for protection. Here an asylum for children 
and an industrial school were established in temporary 
quarters. A regiment of colored volunteers stationed in 
the neighborhood under Colonel Charles Bentzoni in 1866 
bought thirty acres and built the first buildings and gave 
the property to the Yearly Meeting. Under the name of 
‘‘asylum”’ and ‘‘institute,’’ ‘‘normal institute and orphans’ 
home,’’ ‘‘Southland College’’ (after 1872) and ‘‘South- 
land Institute’’ the institution remained under the care of 
a Missionary Board of Indiana Yearly Meeting until 1919, 
when it was transferred to the Home Mission Board of 
the Five Years Meeting and finally closed in 1925.'** 

In 1866 a religious meeting was organized consisting 
of seventy-one officers and students of the institution with 
the expressed hope that some might become qualified for 
membership in the Society of Friends. The following year 
seven applications for membership were received by 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting, Indiana, and others fol- 
lowed. A Preparative Meeting was established in 1870. 
In 1873 it was made a Monthly Meeting. A Preparative 
Meeting was established in 1876 at Hickory Ridge, twenty 
miles west of Southland, and a meeting at Beaver Bayou, 
twelve miles southwest of Southland in 1884. The house 
at Hickory Ridge was blown down in a cyclone in Febru- 
ary, 1880, but rebuilt in 1883. At Beaver Bayou the lead- 
ing members and ministers died or removed?*® about 1890, 
the families were scattered, and the meeting was not con- 
tinued. In 1900 the property was reported as having 
been sold. 

#8 See reports in Minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting annually; History 
of Southland College, Richmond, Ind., 1906, and similar histories published in 
1895 and 1920. The property was sold to the Colored Masons of Arkansas 
to be used as a home for the aged and orphans. 


Cf. The Young Man of God: Memoirs of Stanley Pumphrey, by H. S. 
Newman, London, n.d., p. 280 (New York edit., 1883, p. 274). 
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For the first twenty years of its history the member- 
ship of Southland Monthly Meeting grew continuously. 
Beginning in 1868, the successive reports give the totals 
as 7, 15, 30, 39, 37, 61, 78, 107, 142, 154, 175, 196, 206, 267, 
294, 378, 390. But about 1887 the report admits that most 
of the members ‘‘do not live within reach of Friends 
Meetings, and many of them we know little or nothing of, 
and some have joined other religious societies.’’ In many 
eases the accessions had been due to revivals among the 
students. It was natural that as they left the school their 
names remained on the books, but they became only nomi- 
nal members. Few later statistics are given in the reports, 
though accessions are occasionally reported, and a total of 
453 is mentioned in 1893. Evidently in later times the 
effective membership was regarded as the local one. The 
report of 1914 says, ‘‘ We have been able to make members 
of the Society of Friends only of the few who reside in 
the immediate neighborhood.”’ 

That the membership at Southland was always largely 
Negro there can be no doubt. In 1869 there were fifteen 
members, all Negro, in 1876, 142 members, all colored 
except nine. The officers were many of them Negro also. 
Daniel Drew was one of the first members. His speaking 
is mentioned as early as 1869. He was recommended a 
minister in 1871. He attended Hickory Ridge Meeting 
as well as Southland and became popular as an evangelist. 
In 1883 a visitor to Helena refers to Daniel Drew as ‘‘a 
coloured Friend minister’’ there.*° 

In 1881 three more ministers were ‘‘recorded:’’ Mor- 
ris Brown, Arthur L. Crump and Calvin M. Kerr. I think 
these were all Negroes. At any rate, in 1883 of seven 
ministers belonging to the monthly meeting four were col- 
ored. ‘‘On 6 mo. 15, 1898,’’ Chandler Paschall was re- 
corded a minister by the monthly meeting. He is de- 
scribed in the report for 1876 as an exemplary colored 
member. His daughter speaks of him as having ‘‘gradu- 


“ H. M. Wigham, Memoir of Richard Allen, London, 1886, p. 217. 
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ated from Southland in the first graduating class,’’ while 
in the same context he is spoken of as having preached at 
Southland in the summer of 1922.14 Other names men- 
tioned of Negroes engaged in pastoral work or the min- 
istry are Monroe Wilburn, George Wilburn (1896), Moses 
Weaver (1903). Also an elder, Thomas Pollard, is men- 
tioned by name in 1907 as having deceased. In 1893 Joseph 
Coleman is named, and in 1905 ‘‘Arthur (sic) Coleman, 
a colored minister with a minute from Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
Meeting spent two weeks [at Southland] in religious 
work.’’ Since lowa Yearly Meeting Minutes for the period 
1900-1906 list Joseph Coleman as an evangelist living at 
Oskaloosa they may perhaps be one and the same person. 
In later life Joseph Coleman transferred his membership 
to the meeting at Des Moines. In more recent years 
Southland enjoyed the ministry of another Negro Quaker, 
Dunean Freeland.’** Another Negro Quaker from South- 
land, though not a minister, was Osborn T. Taylor, re- 
cently deceased. Born in slavery, he followed a body of 
Union soldiers as a refugee waif to Helena, Arkansas, 
where he entered the Quaker institution at eight years of 
age and became a member of the Society of Friends. After 
graduating at Southland he studied some terms at Earl- 
ham College and for three years taught at Southland. In 
1889 he came to Washington and was for thirty-five years 
a clerk in the War Department. He died June 15th, 1935, 
in his eighty-first year, a member of Washington Monthly 
Meeting. His widow also for some years after their mar- 
riage by Friends’ ceremony in 1885, remained a member of 
the Society.'** 


1 Board of Home Missions of the Five Years Meeting of Friends. Third 
Annual Report 1922-1923, p. 24. The report of the same Board for the next 
year (p. 29) speaks of him as preaching at the Institute the first Sunday of 
each month. 

“1 For an appreciation and portrait see The American Friend, Aug. 2, 
1923, pp. 602-3. 

8 For notice of Osborn T. Taylor see The American Friend, Aug. 8, 
1935, p. 325. 
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There is available some slight information of Negro 
ministers in other sections in the Society of Friends.1** 
Noah C. McLean and his wife, Cora E., were members 
and ministers of Ohio Yearly Meeting. That meeting lists 
them so on its minutes from 1897 to 1909, with an address 
at first in Toledo, Ohio, and later at Erie, Pennsylvania. 
They were evangelists and conducted revival services in 
Friends’ communities and attended Yearly Meetings. 
Further information about them could be secured proba- 
bly by diligent search through the columns of the Christian 
Worker and the American Friend.” 


Daniel Drew, already mentioned in connection with 
Southland, is listed by Oregon Yearly Meeting as a min- 
ister in the years 1901 to 1907, residing in Portland. When 
Albert Dixon was engaged in missionary work among the 
freedmen in Arkansas at the close of the Civil War he 
made acquaintance with Drew as a promising youth and 
he was responsible for his coming to the Northwest. He 
was recognized then as an able speaker and a highly es- 
teemed character. The Oregon minutes mention him as 
a member of the Committee to visit Pacific College (1903) 
and as giving an address at Yearly Meeting (1901). The 


™ Of, Allen C. Thomas and Richard H. Thomas, A History of Friends 
in America, 1895, p. 292 (4th and later editions, p. 184) where without giv- 
ing names it is said that a few Negroes have become ministers among 
Friends, but only among the Orthodox. The Irish Friend, i, 1837-8, p. 64, 
tells of a slave, Pompey, owned by a Friend of Deep River Monthly Meeting, 
N. C., who was commanded in a dream to go among people called Quakers 
and tell them in Christ’s name to be still. He had been recently brought 
from Guinea and did not speak English well, nor had he heard of Christ, 
but his master released him for this service and accompanied by a Friend 
he visited Quaker families in Deep River and New Garden Meetings and 
elsewhere. The same story is told in the Friends Weekly Intelligencer, vii, 
1850-1, p. 410. Evidently it was believed to be a Divine warning to prepare 
Friends for the coming war of the American Revolution. 

%® Both Noah McLean and William Allen (see below) were visitors at 
Canada Yearly Meeting in 1877 and contributed to the growth of the evan- 
gelistic movement in West Lake Quarter, which led to the Separation of 
1881. See Arthur G. Dorland, History of the Society of Friends in Canada, 
1927, p. 237. 
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Sunnyside Monthly Meeting minutes show that in 1907 he 
transferred his membership to the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, as did his wife in 1914. When he came 
to Oregon I do not know, but several others were admitted 
members at the same time, including his wife, Laura, their 
son, William, his wife, Jenny, and a child, and another 
Southland family named Landceaster, of which the mother, 
Emma Landcaster (recently deceased) was a member of 
the first graduating class at Southland. Her husband’s 
first name is Anderson. They had a daughter, Ruby. 

William Allen was born a slave in Kast Tennessee (ac- 
cording to his own reckoning) on the 5th of the 4th month, 
1821. When he was about twenty-two years of age his 
master died, leaving by will all his slaves free, but the 
heirs kept them in ignorance of their right to freedom for 
four years, when the Friends of New Hope Monthly Meet- 
ing providentially heard that such a will had been made, 
secured their liberty and sent them to Howard County, 
Indiana. 

In the year 1856 William Allen attended school for the 
first time at a Friends’ school in West Grove, Hamilton 
County, Indiana. He learned to read the Bible and became 
very familiar with it. He was something of a natural ora- 
tor, and these qualifications together with his earnest re- 
ligious character drew him towards the ministry. 

His first church connection was with the Methodists, 
among whom he served for some time as an evangelist or 
preacher, but in 1873 he joined the Society of Friends at 
Carmel Monthly Meeting in Indiana. He was recorded a 
minister in 1874. His membership was transferred to Oak 
Ridge Monthly Meeting, Indiana, and in 1878 to Mariposa 
Monthly Meeting in Canada. Later he removed to Ohio, 
but again in 1895 his membership was transferred from 
Milan Monthly Meeting in Ohio to Yonge Street Monthly 
Meeting, Ontario. In all these places he was accepted as 
a recommended minister, and he travelled widely as an 
evangelist from Vermont to Kansas. Thus in 1882 his 


| 
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name is found on minutes of New York meetings as a vis- . 
iting minister with a minute. He died at Gowrie, On- 
tario, on the 21st of 5th month, 1898. Several incidents 
and evidences of his effective work in the ministry are re- 
lated of him in the Memorial published after his death.'** 

Three other conspicuous colored persons may perhaps 
be added, who though not Friends were particularly well 
known in the Society. One was Frederick Douglass (ce. 
1817-1895), who escaped from slavery, became an ardent 
abolitionist associated with many New England abolition- 
ists. By his oratory and his journalistic ability he pro- 
moted the cause of the slave and by his example showed 
the Negro’s right to social equality. 

A second example is Benjamin Banneker (1731-1809). 
He was one of the very first negroes in America to achieve 
intellectual distinction. His father was an African freed- 
man, his mother’s father an African prince who was cap- 
tured, brought to Maryland and bought by an English 
woman who shortly after released him from slavery and 
married him. In spite of the most meagre schooling Ben- 
jamin Banneker educated himself by observation and by 
the effective use of a few books in his limited leisure. He 
had a turn for mechanics and at the age of twenty-two 
completed a wooden clock which struck the hours. This 
he made with no models to follow except a sundial and 
a borrowed watch. When in 1772 the Quaker family of 
Ellicotts moved from Pennsylvania into his neighborhood 
and established Ellicott City with its flour mills, he re- 
ceived encouragement and some books and instruments to 
study astronomy and surveying. He assisted Major An- 
drew Ellicott in the survey of the District of Columbia. 
In 1792 was published the first of the almanacs which he 
calculated each year for a decade. Like his clock, the re- 
markable ability of a Negro, shown by the mathematical 
skill required in these publications, drew attention to him 

™ Minutes of the Canada Yearly Meeting of Friends Held at Wellington, 


Ontario, 1898, pp. 59-62. This memorial I have used freely, sometimes 
quoting verbatim. 
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even in Europe, while all who knew him directly appre- 
ciated his intelligence and beautiful character. He never 
married, neither did he join any denomination. ‘‘ He finally 
gave a decided preference for the doctrines and forms of 
worship of the Society of Friends, whose meeting house 
at Ellicott’s Mills he frequently attended,’’** sitting mod- 
estly on the bench nearest the door. 

The third is Sojourner Truth, a woman slave formerly 
called Isabella, who after a chequered career became an 
itinerant preacher of a remarkable kind, frequently ap- 
pearing in Friends’ meetings as at other religious services 
and in anti-slavery meetings. She was, in spite of com- 
plete illiteracy, a powerful speaker with an extraordinary 
voice and figure—a veritable sibyl. Like many other Ne- 
groes, she dressed in a Quaker garb and used the Quaker 
language. She was born in Ulster County, New York, in 
1787, and was freed when slavery was abolished in that 
state in 1827. She lived in her later years mainly in Battle 
Creek, Michigan,'** where she died in 1883.'*° She is said 


“7 See Banneker, the Afric-American Astronomer, Philadelphia, 1884, p. 
67. The author, Martha Ellicott Tyson, was a daughter of Banneker’s closest 
friend. Except for two earlier brief notices in the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety Proceedings, I and III (one of them reprinted in The Friend, Philadel- 
phia, xviii, 1845, pp. 307f., 321f.) no other biography seems available, nor is 
Banneker included in the Dictionary of American Biography. It is under- 
stood that both he and some other persons named in this paper are to be 
subjects in a group of biographies to be published shortly under the editor- 
ship of Benjamin Brawley. In the meanwhile see the notice and bibliog- 
raphy in the same writer’s Early Negro American Writers, 1935, pp. 75-79. 
The essay there reprinted from his almanac on ‘‘The Plan of Peace-Office 
for the United States,’’ though Quakerly enough in spirit, is, however, not 
by Banneker, but by Dr. Benjamin Rush. 

“8Wm. J. Skillman, writing from Albany, in 1877, MS note in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society copy of G. Vale, Fanaticism illustrated by 
the Simple Narrative of Isabella in the case of Matthias, N. Y., 1835, 
identified her with the heroine of that tale. He definitely refers to knowing 
her when, in 1863-5 and probably after that, she kept a news-stand at Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

“° Aaron M. Powell, Personal Reminiscences, 1899, pp. 16ff. On her 
early life see Narrative of Sojourner Truth, Boston, 1850, and later editions. 
Cf. Lillie B. C. Wyman in New England Magazine, xxiv, 1901, 59-66 (with 
portraits). 
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to have reached the age of 110 years, but this is an error 
if her birth and death dates are correct as given above. 

Here is an anecdote told of her by Wendell Phillips, an 
eyewitness, and included by Harriet Beecher Stowe in an 
article, ‘‘Sojourner Truth, the Libyan Sibyl’’:'° 


It was at a crowded public meeting in Faneuil Hall, when 
Frederick Douglass was one of the chief speakers. Douglass had 
been describing the wrongs of the black race, and as he proceeded, 
he grew more and more excited, and finally ended by saying that 
they had no hope of justice from the whites, no possible hope 
except in their own right arms. It must come to blood; they must 
fight for themselves, and redeem themselves or it would never be 
done. 

Sojourner was sitting, tall and dark, on the very front seat, 
facing the platform; and in the hush of deep feeling, after Doug- 
lass sat down, she spoke out in her deep, peculiar voice, heard all 
over the house,— 

‘“Frederick, is God dead?’’ 

The effect was perfectly electrical, and thrilled through the 
whole house, changing as by a flash the whole feeling of the audi- 
ence. Not another word she said or needed to say; it was enough. 


LETTER OF DAVID BUSTILL, 6 MO. 11, 1863 


My Dear Children & 

Joseph in perticlar I lost all sight of thy 
request & but for thy sisters Hester & Rebeca I should 
have never gratified it having forgotten all about it by 
having put it a way Carefully— 

I will say at once David Bustill was Regularly broughth 
up a what the World Calls a Quaker as was his Father 
before him he lived in Burlington were David was bon 
[born] & all his Brothers & Sisters when David was a 
Sucking Child his Parents Moved down to Philadelphia 
on Arch s[t]reet a bove front upper side where they re- 


™ Atlantic Monthly, xi, 1863, 480. A striking anecdote of her speak- 
ing at the National Convention of American Anti-Slavery Women, Akron, 
Ohio, 1851, is quoted from the reminiscences of Frances D. Gage in Angels 
and Amazons: A Hundred Years of American Women, by Inez Haynes 
Irwin, N. Y., 1933, pp. 98ff. It was previously published in Stanton, 
Anthony and Gage, History of Woman Suffrage, Vol. I, 1881, 115-117. 
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sided some years his Parents having built on third street 3 
door above Cats [Coates] his Parents going constantly to 
the so called North Meeting situated beetween Front & 
Second Streets, his Father taking his two youngest Chil- 
dren who were boys was found a diligent attender of said 
meeting as long as heath permitted him to go somewhere 
about the 11 or 12 [year] of his age David was taken by 
his Foster Father David Mapps down to little Eggharbor 
to a place called Mulicas River between the Uper and 
Lower Banks wher he Remained till towards 17 years of 
Age when his foster Father in took him into Lower Eve- 
sham bound him to Job & Sarah Haines to learn the 
Trades of Cord Vaneer & Tanner & one of the most Re- 
specable Families in that Neighbourhood both of them 
being Elders of the Quaker Meeting which stood only about 
a Mill from their own dwelling to which D. Bustill went 
with the rest of the family every twice a week & was sel- 
dom off the place for any other purpus so strickly was he 
brought up, surround by by themselves & eight of their 
children where he continued to reside untill he was 21 year 
& six Monts old he came to the City went to same house he 
left when he was a Chid & Remained in this City ever 
sinne goinge to the same Meeting with his Wife & Chil- 
dren after he became a Married Man & Contin[ued] going 
untill the seperation took place with the Scociety and Con- 
tinued with that Party Calling themselves Orthodox untill 
the Lord Jesus Crist ordained Him a Minister the same 
as he did Georg Fox or any Quaker Minister which was 
som time about the 39 or 40 year of his age k[n]Jowing 
it to be his duty he spoke one day in Meeting on the Resur- 
rection of the dead one of the Elders very respectfully 
as their manner is desired him to sit down & not disturb 
the Meeting after which the Elder had no further trouble 
with him for there was others who were so careful to main- 
tain their good order that they sit him d[o]wn or take him 
out into the yard & try to pursuade him to [go] home & 
not disturb the Meetig & although he seldom said anything 
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he seldom spoke without being interfered with until he be- 
cam so grievid with their unchristian unchristian behavour 
has left them years since bearing testimony against their 
hy[p]ocritical wicked behavour—I notice thee has said 
after Mentioning several of us colored Families or not 
being Members of the Society—thee seems not to know 
none of us ever made applic[a]tion—without which we 
could not cecome Members of any Insti[tu]tion but David 
Mapps & Wife requested to cecome Members but thee is 
right with regard to thy last assertion D. & Wife were 
[not] received untill the Quakers of that Meeting thought 
they would have no children—D. & Wif are dead but 
wheare are their Children—your own Aunt Rachel Bowser 
was a Member of James Paterson’s Church here hardly a 
square from Jacobs Whites per 30 years more or less but 
wher is her Children & soofall the rest the Devellish slave 
power the cursed Colonozation to gether with the wicked 
Quaker and Ministers of all other Denominations (Except 
one or 2 other Denominations) with the wick[ed] Politi- 
tions every where have Conspired together to drive every 
Colored Person out of the United States who would not 
co[n]sent to [be] a servant in some Capacity or orther 
which dreadfeull peice of Wickedness they never will be 
able to Complete because our Lord Jesus Crist is opposed 
to it & who ever supposes He will cecome a partner with 
them in their a bominable deeds of Darkness are much 
Misstaken—I continue to go out Every Morning as usual 
to converes with the People. I had a long conversation 
last 4th day with Elie Dillin who was an Apprentice to 
Jeremiah when I work and having quit the Busness is 
now keeping a handsome Drygood at the corner of green 
& Ridge Road & worships at the Corner of Green & Fourths 
streets where S. Noble led me out when I testified against 
A[r]ch Hy[p]ocrite Elias Hicks I [gave] him Stephen 
Grilletts life in which he tells the Publick of some of Elias’ 
Hicks Hypocracy & I have not been there since I have 
had 3 or 4 inter views with W. Still but we have [been] 
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so frequently interrupted we have not been able to finish 
any one perticular subject he thinks he wishes to vonveal 
[converse] with me & thinks he will have more time I have 
lent him G. Foxes Journal which will give a body much 
light on the on the Quaker society. .... 


PART OF A SERMON BY PAUL CUFFEE** 


Paul Cuffee in a meeting in Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
addressing the young men present expressed himself to the 
following effect: 

He said he was afraid to dignify what he had to say, 
by calling it a vision, but it appeared to him something 
more than a dream. It occurred at a time when he was 
very low in his mind and much cast down, and being very 
disconsolate there appeared before him the form of a man 
enquiring what ail’d him? He said he could not tell. The 
Form told him the disease was in his heart and he could 
show him. Upon his expressing permission the Form took 
a sharp instrument, separated his heart from his body 
and laid it before him. He was greatly terrified in view- 
ing it, it being very unclean and contained all kinds of 
abominable things. The Form said he could never be healed 
till he submitted to have his heart cleansed. Then said he 
I fear I never shall be healed. But on the Form asking 
him if he was willing to have it cleansed, and he consent- 
ing he took a sharp instrument and separated all that was 
vile: then closed up the heart, replaced it and healed the 
wound. Thus he said he felt himself a changed man and 
a new creature and then recommended the young men to 
that Physician who could heal them, although their state 
was ever so deplorable. 

Henry J. Capspury 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

*Copied by Henry J. Cadbury from the original in the possession of 

Anna Bustill Smith. 


**Copied by Henry J. Cadbury from a manuscript in the New Bedford 
Library. 
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William Mahone of Virginia, Soldier and Political Insurgent. By 
Nelson Morehouse Blake. (Richmond, Garrett and Massie, 1935. 
Pp. 322. Price 3.00). 


This book tells the story of ‘‘the most influential political figure 
which Virginia has produced since the days of Thomas Jefferson.”’ 
This is the biography of one of the most hated, despised and slan- 
dered men that ever lived. The record pays tribute to his service 
to the state of Virginia, and it reveals its subject as a man of great 
vision, a man absolutely without fear and a breaker of traditions 
that the South of reconstruction days held sacred. The Daughters 
of the Confederacy have erected a granite monument to William 
Mahone, the soldier; but the monument makes no mention of 
Mahone, the statesman. This biography devotes one chapter to the 
deeds of Mahone in the Confederate service, but the author finds 
eight chapters necessary to recount the industrial and political 
service of this man to his state. The author has thus dared to 
render long deserved service to Mahone’s memory. 

Mahone seems to have been one of the returned Southern sol- 
diers who aceepted the advice of Robert E. Lee: ‘‘The war is end- 
ed, and forever slavery disappears never to be known again. The wise 
thing is to accommodate ourselves to the new order of things, and 
go home and go to work.’’ From Appomattox Mahone went home 
and plunged into things with unusual zeal. By hard labor he be- 
came a railroad magnate, and in the day when many other rail- 
road builders were making themselves infamous, when Gould, 
Cooke, and Garrett were accumulating a record of shame, this man 
constructed the Norfolk and Western railroad system, but he left 
a record that is clean. 

As a politician Mahone was the founder of the Readjuster party 
in Virginia. This party took a definite stand on the two most 
important issues facing Virginia, namely, the public debt and the 
publie schools. Doctor Blake tells the story of the man, the party 
and these issues in clear and simple language. 

Virginia history, as related in this book, is a chapter in ‘‘The 
Tragic Era’’ and the ‘‘Age of Hate;’’ but, as Blake writes this 
chapter, the familiar reconstruction tragedy is missing, and the 
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author is to be congratulated because he writes without hate. This 
author has seen, and he will make others see, the importance of the 
economic phase of Southern reconstruction. In the South as in the 
North after 1865, the consolidation and financing of railroads was 
of historic importance. Industrialists North and South were in- 
fluential historic personages. Blake finds that Mahone was a 
builder of the South in a day when ‘‘legislators were appar- 
ently oblivious of changed conditions which existed since the Civil 
war.’’ Unfortunately, many historians of the reconstruction seem 
to have sought to glorify the men who were oblivious of changed 
conditions and to ignore such builders as Mahone. 

The Readjuster party was overwhelmingly supported by the 
Negro voters of Virginia; and because of Mahone’s political asso- 
ciation with Negroes this former Confederate officer was despised, 
and until now an effort has been made to consign him to oblivion. 
A book that tells of William Mahone must treat of the Negro in 
Virginia politics. The critic can not feel that the author seeks to 
ridicule or slander the Negro participant in the Readjuster move- 
ment. Blake makes it very clear that the Negro voters were not 
‘fa drove of hogs tended by a hog driver,’’ and that the party 
was not ‘‘a party of repudiators composed of ignorant Negroes and 
rascally whites.’’ This author declares that ‘‘from the first, as 
might be supposed, public schools were strongly favored by the 
Negroes’’ and that ‘‘Mahone gained the support of the Negroes 
because he represented their interests to a greater degree than did 
the founders. We welcome this evidence that Negro voters in Vir- 
ginia in this period were able to make intelligent use of their bal- 
lot. It is also informing to learn that the conservative party, 
which sought to exclude Negroes, accumulated a debt of more 
than a million dollars while the administration in which Negro 
officeholders were dominant left a fine balance in the state trea- 
sury. It is again informing to find that white men took bribes 
in this tragic era and that this practice was not exclusively com- 
mon among Negro politicians. The names of rascally white office- 
holders will be remembered by those who read this book but ‘‘sin- 
gularly’’ the author has not named black rascals in this record of 
Virginia politics. 

Thus we find in this book much to praise, but there are matters 
here that we cannot understand. The author describes the battle 
of the crater, and he tells us ‘‘how it was that these half-drunken 
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Negroes, clamoring ‘no quarter’ were met by Virginia troops, 
many of them Petersburg boys who were fighting for all they cher- 
ished as most dear and sacred.’’ We question the necessity or 
good taste of that sentence concerning ‘‘half-drunken Negro sol- 
diers.’’ However, it is not what this author has written but what 
he has failed to write that troubles us most of all. 

In an early chapter the author asks that we ‘‘bear in mind the 
unhealthy season of the year when this railroad was constructed, 
the nature of the country traversed, the dense forests and the 
undergrowth—the hot sun alternating with drenching rains—the 
thousand pests which beset our low lands in mid-summer.’’ Under 
these conditions Mahone built the railroad from Norfolk to Peters- 
burg, and we see the greatness of the master builder; but why did 
the author fail to remember or to mention the black workmen 
in the swamps that helped Mahone build his railroad? 

As the Negro workmen are left out of the story, so too, the 
author fails to mention the names of significant Negro political al- 
lies of Mahone. We wonder why Mahone’s program would not 
have been possible without the aid of the Negro, A. W. Harris, of 
Petersburg, and the Negro, R. G. L. Page, of Norfolk. These 
names and others are missing. This is the biography of the man 
who made possible the present Virginia State College for Negroes, 
who made possible an asylum for the Negro insane, who gave 
the Negro public schools, and who abolished laws especially hostile 
to Negroes. The biography of Mahone will be completed only when 
it makes it clear that these Negro men were the authors of the bills 
and the makers of the laws that brought these gifts to the Negro 
people of the state. This book, then, while it is a deserved tribute 
to William Mahone and gives a far better picture of the Recon- 
struction in Virginia than one finds in other such works, must 
be supplemented with a treatment of the participation of the 
Negro in the Readjuster movement. 

J. H. JOHNSTON 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virgina. 


Thaddeus Stevens. By Thomas F. Woodley. (Harrisburg, The 
Telegraph Press, 1935. Pp. 664. Price $4.00). 


Very few if any Americans have been as much maligned as 
Thaddeus Stevens, the austere figure, that was so conspicuous in 
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the ante-bellum and reconstruction eras. Several biographies of 
him have been written, and numerous accounts of his career have 
been given by historians and writers during the past fifty years. 
An examination of the present work will reveal that it is the first 
which meets the dispassionate canons and standards of orthodox 
historiography. Perhaps we are still too close to Stevens’ turbu- 
lent period for complete judicial evaluation of all of the evidence 
covering the Tragic Era. For the most part the records of Stev- 
ens in public life have been deliberately distorted by such writers 
as Claude Bowers and James Truslow Adams who write pleasing 
propaganda rather than the painstaking results of real historical 
research in which they have not indulged. 

Woodley starts with a careful analysis of Stevens’ background 
and the pattern of his life. One gets a moving picture of physical 
handicaps and early struggles which were perhaps reflected through- 
out his long career in public life. His experiences in Pennsyl- 
vania politics, which involved the anti-masonry episode and con- 
stitutional questions, are revealed as a period in Stevens’ prepa- 
ration for his subsequent career of leadership of the Republic 
through its stormiest period. For the first time a vivid account 
is drawn of the young lawyer and adventurer in politics. The 
evidence on all sides is weighed, and a judicial attitude is main- 
tained through calm and through storm. Mistakes as well as rare- 
ly brilliant virtues are presented so clearly that the student may 
satisfactorily draw his own conclusions. No attempt is made to 
distort or evade the facts which are fundamental in all historiog- 
raphy. In this there is convincing proof that the truth may be 
told through biography with the rigor of other types of historical 
literature. Through this approach new and undreamed of light 
has been presented concerning one of the most despised figures in 
the history of the American Republic. 

The author has answered convincingly the calumnious reflec- 
tions upon Stevens’ birth and private life which have been held up 
to scorn for three generations. The irrefutable testimony of hon- 
orable fellow citizens of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where Stevens 
lived is submitted to speak for itself. This deserves serious ex- 
amination and consideration by those who have taken the tradi- 
tional accounts of Stevens’ intimate personal life which will have 
to be studied and rewritten to meet the most elementary standards 
of historiography. It has apparently remained for a lawyer to 
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attain higher levels of analysis and judgment than some of the 
‘orthodox historians.’’ Especially is this true when it is pre- 
sumed that such writers follow the best precedents of American 
and European masters. Woodley shows that feeling and bias 
may undermine and completely misrepresent some of the most 
striking contributions to statecraft and prostitute history to the 
subtle cause of the demagogue and propagandist. 

For the first time one finds in this massive work the real role of 
Thaddeus Stevens in the War for Southern Independence and the 
much misrepresented period of reconstruction. Stevens’ foresight 
and action in these crises are presented in their true light. Few 
students have seen Stevens’ remarkable ability and genius as the 
sileat power sustaining Lincoln in his trying difficulties. Lincoln’s 
masterful grasp of the psychology of migrant erstwhile poor 
whites and foreigners in the Ohio Valley delayed the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. Woodley shows that Lincoln probably would 
not have been won to action if it had not been for the much ma- 
ligned Thaddeus Stevens, who sought to preserve the Union. The 
problems of war finance which he handled were without prece- 
dent. Stevens’ bold vision and dispatch furnished the action 
which the dire emergenices demanded. His imagination swept 
far ahead, and no time was ever wasted in translating the plans 
which the exigencies of the hour demanded. Stevens is shown 
adventuring upon uncharted seas where even Lincoln was afraid 
to launch. He calmly and logically showed Lincoln the error of 
the blockade and proved an indispensable guide at an hour when 
different types of leaders vacillated or lost faith. 

Feeling still dominates most of the thought concerning the re- 
construction, which, after all, was not the orgy which so many 
writers have described. Few, if any similar political and social 
upheavals in history, have been faced with less serious conse- 
quences. It is still difficult and often impossible for writers to 
discuss the era without first indicting the illiterate freedmen 
whose degradation and ignorance the controlling authorities had 
meticulously cultivated for two hundred and fifty years. The 
scalawags and carpet baggers who used the freedmen almost in- 
variably escape the loathsome opprobrium which they deserve for 
driving a wedge between the ex-slaves and the southern whites 
among whom they had to work out their economic and social salva- 
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tion. Meanwhile, students have not yet sufficiently evaluated the 
peculiar psychology of former slave owners to say nothing of the 
eternal hatred of the poor whites who in slavery were excluded 
from the labor market of the South by that institution. Woodley 
has written a preface in this work which should lead students of 
the future to explore the abstruse problems of reconstruction from 
this inadequately studied angle. 

Stevens’ policies in reconstruction are reviewed, and he is shown 
as a far-seeing humanitarian and statesman endeavoring frankly 
to face real issues rather than as a tyrant bent on revenge. The 
war amendments are presented as a direct product of Stevens’ 
foresight. The impeachment of Andrew Johnson is set forth as one 
expects the historian to give it. Likewise Stevens’ theory of con- 
fiseation of plantations and the proper initiation of the freedmen 
in their new réle warrant approval rather than condemnation. 
Stevens saw that Appomattox was not the end, and his stern lead- 
ership looms as less dictatorial than that of Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in their leadership at times of crises. Thad- 
deus Stevens emerges as a humanitarian, a superb champion of the 
oppressed, the sponsor of free public education—a statesman of 
whom Americans may feel proud. 

The historical value of this work is significant. A lawyer has 
presented the pattern and framework for a real study of the re- 
construction which few if any historians have thus far attained. 
New points or view in historiography are given in this volume 
which students may study with profit in writing the history of the 
tragic era and its colorful figures who have generally been ma- 
ligned and misrepresented and whose réles are still only partially 
known. Woodley silently illustrates the fact that feelings and 
sentiment must pass and that the judicial approach is the only 
one which has possibilities of attaining historical accuracy which 
has previously been garbled in the case of Thaddeus Stevens. The 
picture is complete, and no student of reconstruction history can 
afford not to examine this remarkable biography. It should blaze 
the way for writing the history of this stormy period in which 
Thaddeus Stevens was a statesman crying in the wilderness and 
laying the foundation of a New Republic. 


WILLIAM BREWER 
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Negro Musicians and Their Music. By Maud Cuney-Hare. (Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1936. Pp. 433. 
Price $3.25 by mail). 


Not since the publication of J. M. Trotter’s Music and Some 
Highly Musical People in 1878 have we had a work so informing 
about musicians of African blood as is the work before us, and 
never before in the history of this country have we been offered a 
volume treating so thoroughly the music of the Negro. This book 
becomes at once both popular and useful because it fills a long 
felt want. In music the Negro has excelled, but we know much 
less about the participants in this sphere than we do about others 
who have not done so much in demonstrating the capacity of the 
race. Some years ago when the reviewer suggested to a dis- 
tinguished Negro author that he produce a work of this sort he 
said that it would not be valuable because Negro music is more 
significant than Negro musicians. Mrs. Maud Cuney-Hare did not 
have this attitude. On the contrary, she spent the best years of 
her life in compiling such data. She was interested not only in 
the music which Negroes have produced, but in the musicians 
themselves. At the same time she presents in this volume more 
of the philosophy underlying this contribution of the race than 
ean be found in any other volume extant. 

It is unfortunate that the author died before the work came 
from the press. On her deathbed she read the first proof, but 
her strength was not adequate to the task of reading the last which 
had to be confided to other hands. She passed away on the 
thirteenth of February. The book, however, is essentially what 
she desired it to be. No one was permitted to make any changes 
which she did not authorize. 

The work as a whole shows painstaking effort and reflects great 
eredit upon the author. The time and means spent in collecting 
the materials, by an underpaid and slightly appreciated worker 
in this uncertain field of historical research, signify a great sac- 
rifice to discover the truth and make it known to the public. For 
a number of years during the collection of these materials Mrs. 
Hare, with Mr. William Howard Richardson as her musical part- 
ner, traveled throughout this country, lecturing to schools and 
musical circles on various aspects of Negro music. She was espe- 
cially interested in Creole music, and the book shows this bent. 
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Few of us have penetrated by hard study and investigation the 
depths which she reached in unearthing these facts; and we did 
not appreciate the effort she made. Reading this book, however, 
those who remember that unselfish service for truth will arrive at 
some modicum of appreciation of this woman who lived ahead of 
her time. 

The author was a highly trained pianist of great musical taste. 
She completed years ago the course at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, and thereafter kept abreast of things in her sphere 
by reading the best literature and moving among highly musical 
people. These advantages are reflected in her work. Mrs. Hare had 
a keen appreciation for the folk song of the Negro, but she was 
more interested in the art music of the trained Negro. In her 
lectures throughout the country she emphasized the importance 
of training the young people who show evidence of natural gifts 
in this sphere; and she had no patience with the untrained youth 
who wanted recognition before he had developed. Taking this posi- 
tion, then, she was all but an institution of learning herself. 

In expressing more interest in art music than in folk music, 
however, Mrs. Hare’s book does not leave the impression that she 
was not interested in the achievements of her lowly people. On 
the contrary, she made every effort in this work to uproot the 
theories of ‘‘ White Spirituals,’’ advanced by George Pullen Jack- 
son, a teacher of German rather than an authority on music. Mrs. 
Hare, moreover, painstakingly searched records to identify as per- 
sons of African blood distinguished musicians who abroad were 
not thought of as being Negroes. The carping critic will probably 
find fault with this part of the work, but the treatment as a whole 


is creditable production. 
C. G. Woopson 


Black and White in East Africa, the Fabric of A New Civilization. 
By Richard C. Thurnwald, with a chapter on ‘‘Women,’’ by 
Hilde Thurnwald. (London, George Routledge and Sons, Limit- 
ed, 1935. Pp. XXII, 419. Price 21s net). 


The seeker for a clear portrait of the people and their condi- 
tions in East Africa may not be thoroughly pleased with this 
picture of conditions in that area presented through the Euro- 
pean mind, which sees things only from the point of view of the 
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dominating element of the population, but this book contains some 
observations and reports which are valuable. The work, although 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation through the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures, is not altogether 
scientific. The author did not spend sufficient time at the task, 
tried to cover too much ground, and depended mainly on the un- 
satisfactory returns of questionnaires and the unreliable comments 
of biased missionaries and snobbish public functionaries. If more 
attention had been given to gathering facts among the natives 
themselves and evoking an expression of their thought rather 
than recording so largely what others think of then a much more 
valuable treatise could have been produced. 

The best which can be said for the work is that it is done much 
more satisfactorily than the European writer on Africa generally 
does his task. There are more details of the same sort of reports 
with more comment than usual thereupon. The ethnological and 
anthropolical approach to the continent is discussed. The migra- 
tions, contacts, and conflicts of the pre-European epoch are re- 
viewed. The European is pictured as a blessing coming to a 
‘‘Dark Continent.’’ The old order, as the author understands it, 
is contrasted with the new. The discussion is carried into such de- 
tails as property, inheritance, agriculture, mining, handicraft, 
trade, money, and markets. The European administration is con- 
trasted with that of the native with respect to indirect rule, the 
use of the sultans, taxation, criminality, justice, sanitation, and 
hygiene. The restricted employment of the natives in the new 
development of the country and in the administration of the 
superimposed authorities is given considerable space in the work. 
Illustrations of these matters are helpful. 

Since much of this information is drawn from missionary 
sources the reader will expect considerable comment on religious 
work and educational effort. Mohammedan influences vying with 
Christian efforts to uproot pagan rites appear in the picture. The 
clash of European and African ways and the inevitable change 
in the African mind by the slow process of adaptation indicate the 
emergence of a new order favorable to the dominant element in 
East Africa. The chapter on women, going into such matters as 
marriage, polygyny, divorce, home life, and position in the clan, 
does not add much to what various Europeans have already said 
on these topics. 
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The work presents a bright picture for European occupation 
which is bringing to Africa the technical achievements of Western 
civilization and thus introducing the native to a new world. The 
promoters of the circulation of this book claim that ‘‘it weighs the 
various positions against each other. It balances the representa- 
tives of the white world—the planter, the trader, the merchant, the 
missionary, the teacher, the administrator, against the labourer, 
the African chief, the peasant, the clerk, the preacher of black 
stock ;’’ and finally that it provides ‘‘an invaluable background 
against which the troubles in Ethiopia may be seen in their per- 
spective. ’’ 

Reading this book, however, the man of vision cannot see any 
more than the usual European expansion with its concomitants of 
tribal disorder and gradual decline of the natives who eventually 
fade from the picture. Their souls are converted, and under for- 
eign pressure they are soon forced to reach that eternal bliss 
promised them by the missionaries. The author does not have the 
courage to emphasize the fact that Europeans are in Africa for 
the benefit of themselves. The natives who are used in tightening 
their hold on the land and in the exploitation of it on the planta- 
tions and in the mines gradually go down before the ever-expand- 
ing white population from the crowded centers of Europe. The 
much-talked-of blessings for the natives become dreams when they 
are driven from the fertile soil to the swamps, from the rich de- 
posits to barren areas. One can hardly look forward with greater 
expectations from such dispossession even when thinking of the 
once apparently prosperous condition of the Negroes in the United 
States where they are now facing extermination in the bread line. 
The North American Indian has long since read his doom in the 
setting sun. Is the African destined to pass the same way? This 
book does not courageously face this question. 

C. G. Woopson 


Mules and Men. By Zora Neale Hurston. Foreword by Dr. Franz 
Boas, of Columbia University, and ten black and white illustra- 
tions by Miguel Covarrubias. (Philadelphia, J. P. Lippincott 
Company, 1935. Pp. 343. Price $3.00). 


In Part I from the vantage ground of ‘‘the inner circle,’’ the 
writer has written of her adventures in Eatonville, and Polk 
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County, Florida. She has deftly woven in not only a picturesque 
account of the social customs, games and work of every day life, 
but has also re-created creation and other myths, ‘‘massa,’’ ani- 
mal and devil tales, poetical sermons and prayers, folksongs, and 
even children’s games. The collected folklore ranges from the con- 
sciously extemporized lie of the ‘‘swapping-contest’’ to the tradi- 
tional myth. Here with their ancient animosities, rove Brer Rab- 
bit, Brer Dog, Brer ’Gator. Trouble and ‘‘monkies’’ with their 
uncertain interpretation mingle with the goat, the mule, the 
snake, and the lizard; the cat retains its sinister effect on man. 
Along with the old idea of outwitting supernatural forces, gen- 
erally—the devil in particular—goes the God and man myth, the 
former easily accessible and indulgent, though firm. All are here, 
as in varied form they have hitherto appeared in Uncle Remus 
of Joel Chandler Harris, or Black Genesis of Samuel Stoney and 
Gertrude Shelby. 

Miss Hurston presents here something unique for a collection 
of folkways, the sort of running dialogue that would, in moderate 
use, form the local atmosphere of modern novels dealing with 
characters drawn from this milieu. Recorded here are storms of 
laughter over the repartee that is so spontaneous, and sensitiveness 
resulting from the barbed personalities based on blackness of 
complexion, obesity, ugliness, and the like. The schooled or college- 
trained is ridiculed. 

Even as many of the tales concern the old massa and slave theme 
with first one and then the other winning, so others with modern 
ideology suggest present day attitudes. The swampers dislike the 
swamp boss, so ugly that ‘‘if a spell of sickness ever tried to slip up 
on him, he’d skeer it into a three-weeks’ spasm;’’ ‘‘the foreman, 
too mean to let them knock off but, when there’s no work in the 
swamps sends them to the mill.’’ ‘‘God made the world and the 
white folks made work’’ is the theme of one tale. 

Miss Hurston’s contribution is significant because of her close 
contacts, first with the men and women of Eatonville, her native city 
‘fof five lakes, three croquet courts, three hundred brown skins, 
three hundred good swimmers, two schools and no jail house.’’ The 
men during their leisure sat on the store porch, doing nothing or 
playing Florida-flip. Her other contributors were employes of the 
Everglades Cypress Lumber Company—several hundred Negroes 
from all over the South—a rich field for folklore.’’ Her laughing 
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acceptance of ‘‘woofing,’’ together with her assumed role of ‘‘boot- 
legging,’’ determined her success in gathering voluminous material, 
through both a public lying contest and private conversations. 

The novelist, more than the student of cultural history, seems 
to have won out toward the end of Part I, for her account be- 
comes worthwhile largely as a record of jookhouse epithets and 
gambling terms. The action illustrates the defense mechanism 
of an in-group of a lower strata of society against the inroads 
of an outside group, culminating in a razor fight with the writer 
herself as one of the intended victims. 

In Part II the scene shifts to New Orleans, and Miss Hurston 
records her personal training in the arts and practices of Voodoo 
or Hoodoo, as she calls it. The origin of the beliefs, the initiation 
ceremonies and rituals of several practitioners are given without 
restraint. In great contrast with the broad humor of Part I do we 
find the serious portrayal of the dependence of Negroes of the 
Deep South upon ‘‘conjure’’ when the police, physicians, and 
banks fail. 

Most effective is the account of her preparation for the initia- 
tion ceremony under one Luke Turner, associated with the famous 
Marie Leveau. That she became proficient is evidenced by his re- 
quest for her to remain with him, by agreement of others that 
‘‘Mother Kitty had done well to take me.’’ Certainly the writer, 
if she has not convinced all readers of the powers of Voodooism, 
has offered new evidence of widespread ignorance and superstition. 


B. C. McNEILu 


The Picture Poetry Book. By Gertrude Parthenia McBrown. Illus- 
trated by Lois M. Jones. (Washington, D. C., The Associated 
Publishers, Ine., 1936. Pp. 73. Price $1.10.) 


This book consists of thirty-six simple poems on the level of 
children just beginning to read and at the stage of mental develop- 
ment when they may be reached through the make-believe. The 
book is most beautifully illustrated by one of the rising artists of 
her day. The poems will not interest those in quest of the pro- 
found thought of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, but the mother or 
the teacher concerned with the future of the child will welcome 
this production as a help in the performance of the arduous task 
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of elementary education. Miss McBrown is excellent in her ap- 
proach to children. 

This work does not fall within the sphere of history and as 
such has no claim to a review in an historical magazine. The 
book is important, however, in that it marks an epoch in the 
education of the Negro. The work has been produced in response 
to the demand for literature based on the life of the race. Most 
thinkers concede that the education of the Negro in the modern 
world has been a failure. As C. G. Woodson has often said, it 
leads the Negro to admire the Hebrew, the Greek, the Latin, and 
the Teuton and to despise himself. The books used in teaching 
Negroes and the thought expressed therein direct their attention 
exclusively to what others are and what they have done. The 
Negroes themselves are mentioned in the schoolroom only as a 
burden to the social order or they are referred to merely to be 
condemned. The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History has long taken the position that this method has resulted 
in the mis-education of the Negro, and that the only hope for the 
race in America lies in an immediate reorganization and redirec- 
tion of Negro education in the United States. The Picture. Poetry 
Book is a step in this direction. 

This book, however, and the other works produced by those of 
the advanced thought in Negro education do not imply a revolu- 
tion. There are those who would work out an entirely different 
series of readers, histories, and the like for the Negro schools from 
the kindergarten to the university. This has been done in a way 
for the natives in the Philippine Islands; and it is now being 
carried out in several parts of Africa. The sober thought of these 
workers actually doing something to change the point of view of 
the Negro in the United States, however, does not advocate any- 
thing more than supplementary material at present and in the 
near future, or as soon as possible, the incorporation into the 
regular texts of adequate treatment of the past and present status 
of the Negro with respect to history, literature, and art. 


The Picture Poetry Book does this in simple fashion for very 
small children. The race problem as such has no place in the 
volume, but the illustrations based on the life of the race leave 
upon the Negro children the impression that they too are human 
and belong to the daily procession of things. White children read- 
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ing the book must have a different idea of the much despised 
Negro child. The book, then, is a help in improving interracial 
relations. The work has been well received in all centers of 
thought. The public most assuredly is obligated to these young 
women for their courage and ability to do a new thing and to do 
it well. 


W. G. SEABROOK 


NOTES 


Books or AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Tercentenary Commission of the State of Connecticut has 
published Ralph Foster Weld’s small volume of 31 pages entitled 
Slavery in Connecticut. This work looks meager when compared 
with what has been done already in this field by Lorenzo J. Greene 
in his study of ‘‘Slavery in New England.’’ 

Professor R. S. Cotterill, of the Florida State College for 
Women, has brought out through the Arthur H. Clark Company, 
Glendale, California, The Old South. This work is intended as 
a textbook for a college course in Southern ante-bellum history. 

The Alabama State Department of Archives and History has 
published in its ‘‘ Historical and Patriotic Series’’ Party Politics 
in Alabama from 1850 through 1860, by Lewy Dorman. The book 
is based mainly upon newspaper materials which did not always 
mirror political conditions, and the style is distinctly rough. 

The United Daughters of the Southern Confederacy have awarded 
the ‘‘Mrs. Simon Baruch Prize’’ of one thousand dollars to B. I. 
Wiley, head of the history department of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. The manuscript submitted was 
The Southern Negro during the War of Secession. 

Cuba and the United States, from the press of the George Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, is the title of Russell 
M. Fitzgibbon’s chronicle of the affairs of that republic since its 
socalled independence. The injection of the American race ques- 
tion into Cuba is not treated in extenso. Evidently that is taken 
for granted as following our flag. 

Roger B. Taney: Jacksonian Jurist, by Charles W. Smith, 
has come from the University of North Carolina Press. This is an- 
other effort to revive interest in a much underrated Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court because of the Dred Scott deci- 
sion. The aim now is to revise his record and give him a place 
among the great. History can still be made to order. 

The Meador Publishing Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, has 
just brought out The Colored Situation by Faye Philip Everett 
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and others. The chief author is an instructor in the Charles H. 
Turner School, St. Louis, Missouri. The book deals with the race 
question and sets forth a plan for vocational and civic guidance 
for the Negro youth. 

The Standard Printing Company has recently published Mar- 
garet A. Digg’s Catholic Negro Education in the United States. 
This work undertakes to review briefly the attitude of Catholics 
toward the Negro in the colonial period, their efforts for the up- 
lift of the downtrodden during the nineteenth century, the help 
given after the Civil war, and the present day policies. 

The Dodge Publishing Company has produced a new edition of 
H. P. Davis’ Black Democracy, reduced in form and sold for 
$2.50 instead of for $5.00 as in the case of the first edition of 
this work. This book is regarded ‘‘as the first and only complete 
and accurate history of Haiti that has even been published.’’ 

In connection with the centenary celebration of the birth of An- 
drew Carnegie, the Carnegie Corporation circulated a reprint of 
Andrew Carnegie, Educator, by Alvin Johnson. Other thoughts 
with respect to this distinguished man were presented in other 
literature and distributed to invite attention to a great record of 
a friend of humanity. Unfortunately, however, none of these 
writers emphasized the fact that Andrew Carnegie was without 
prejudice and manifested a deep interest in the Negro in contra- 
distinction to the policy of the present managers of the Corpora- 
tion founded by his millions. 


ARTICLES IN AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


In the February issue of The Journal of Southern History, 
which starts into the new year with a much improved format, has 
appeared a significant article by Professor E. M. Coulter, of the 
University of Georgia, entitled ‘‘What the South has Done About 
Its History.’’ For various reasons the South has run behind 
other sections of the country in this respect, but a few workers 
have always been active in preserving and writing the history of 
the South; and now with an organized effort like the newly consti- 
tuted Southern Historical Association the movement will go for- 
ward with renewed vigor. 

In the March issue of The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Professor Frank H. Hodder discusses ‘‘The Authorship of the 
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Compromise of 1850.’’ This writer found it evident that the 
measure was chiefly the work of Stephen A. Douglas. Jefferson 
Davis believed that ‘‘if any man has a right to be proud of the 
suecess of these measures, it is the Senator from Illinois.’’ The 
writer took occasion to show also how the building of railroads 
prior to 1860 so linked the East and the West that the Union was 
saved. Professor Hodder died December 27, 1935. 

In the January issue of Art in America, Professor James A. 
Porter, of the Department of Art of Howard University, con- 
tributed a very interesting article entitled ‘‘ Versatile Interests of 
the Early Negro Artist: A Neglected Chapter of American Art 
History.’’ The article is made most valuable and interesting not 
only by the data therein given, but by the reproduction of the 
works of such artists as Robert Duncanson, E. M. Bannister and 
Edmonia Lewis. The public is indebted to Professor Porter for 
this important service. 


In the January issue of The Quarterly Journal, published at the 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Florida, 
Professor James B. Browning, of Howard University, has con- 
tributed an article on ‘‘Thomas Wyndham and the Origins of the 
English Trade with Africa.’’ Professor Browning believes that in 
spite of the fact that the slave trade has been extensively investi- 
gated and numerous publications thereupon have been produced, 
he has brought to light new facts which illuminate this phase of 
the remote history of Europe and America. If he has not shown 
original research he has given the facts a new treatment. 


In the February issue of the Interracial Review, published by 
the Negro Catholics and their coworkers in America known as the 
‘*Catholic Interracial Council,’’ appeared an article on Pierre 
Toussaint, who was a distinguished Negro Catholic in New York. 
He developed in Haiti where he rendered that republic important 
public service. The purpose of this article, however, is to pre- 
sent him from a different point of view. Here he is mainly a 
member of a religious sect. 

In the Theatre Arts Monthly, issue of March, 1936, there is an 
interesting article entitled ‘‘Charles Dullin and the Atelier.’’ 
The illustrations of this production show a decidedly African 
slant. The credit for this influence, however, is not emphasized 
in the work. Africans, it is often said, must do more to let the 
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public know who they are and what they have achieved lest 
their productions become otherwise earmarked. 

In the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, the January issue, 
pages 161 to 199, appears Lawrence F. Hill’s discussion of ‘‘The 
Confederate Exodus to Latin Amerieca,’’ a continuation of a 
treatment of a neglected aspect of Southern History. The South 
tried hard to acquire additional territory for the expansion of 
slavery before the Civil War, and when the Negroes were en- 
franchised as a result of this sectional conflict planters and busi- 
ness men of considerable means endeavored to transplant them- 
selves to that same foreign territory. Many of them went to 
Brazil. 

In the North Carolina Historical Review, the January issue, 
pages 1 to 24, William Alexander Mabry has a contribution 
designated ‘‘White Supremacy and the North Carolina Suffrage 
Amendment.’’ This article should be carefully examined along 
with several others bearing on the reconstruction and the suf- 
frage question in particular, many of which have appeared in 
various magazines within the last two years, as already noted in 
these columns. 

The December issue of the Western Pennsylvamia Magazine 
carried an article on ‘‘Fugitive Slaves in Indiana County,’’ by 
Sarah R. Christy. This, of course, throws some light on the 
operations of the Underground Railroad, a field which still yields 
valuable treatments. 

Haiti is included in an optimistic outlook entitled ‘‘ Economic 
Progress in the Americas, 1935,’’ by E. Schaeffer, president of the 
Guatemalan Chamber of Commerce and Industry, in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Pan American Union. The writer would leave 
the impression that efforts now being made indicate the possibility 
of strides forward. 

In ‘‘Haitian Notes ’’ in the February issue of The Hispanic 
American Review (pp. 113-118) by Richard Pattee, of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, scientific undertakings in that country 
are noted in much detail. Haiti has recently received much at- 
tention from historians. Articles have appeared under the 
sponsorship of the Revue de la Société d’Histoire et de Géographie 
d’Hati. Le Temps publishes some of these as a series of articles 
under the title of ‘‘Contributions a 1’ Etude du Créole.’’ Then 
there is La Reléve, a monthly literary magazine which has pub- 
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lished valuable data. Pauleus Sannon has brought out his three 
volume study, Histoire de Toussaint Louverture. In 1930 M. Abel 
Léger published his Histoire Diplomatique d’Haiti. Dantés Bell- 
garde, one of the best diplomats produced there, promises a vol- 
ume entitled Pour Une Haiti Heureuse. 

An energetic historian, M. Antoine Michel, has produced a 
number of valuable monographs of which the beginning was La 
Mission de Général Hédouville a Saint Dominique, 1929, followed 
by l’Emprunt de trois million de piastres in 1934. 

Dr. J. C. Dorsainvil has issued a revised edition of his gen- 
eral history of Haiti, Manuel d’Histoire d’Haiti. Dr. Francois 
Dalencour has published his Précis Méthodique d’Histoire d’Huiti, 
1935. To these should be added an important work submitted for 
the doctorate to the law faculty of the Sorbonne by Raymond 
Reynaud entitled Le Régime Foncier en Haiti, 1934. 


Books oN AFRICA 


Books which undertake to give the public much information 
about certain parts of Africa are still in order. Uganda, by H. 
B. Thomas and Robert Scott, from the Oxford University Press, 
New York City, belongs in this class; and so does Lunda: Bet 
Bauern und Jaégern in Inner Angola, by Hermann Bauman, a re- 
sult of the Angola-Expedition of the Ethnological Museum, Ber- 
lin, published by Wurfel, 1935. 

Some other works on Africa deserve mention here also. The 
Atlantic and Slavery from the Oxford University Press, by H. 
A. Wyndham, 1935, is a report in the study of Group Series of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. This particular 
treatment deals with the ‘‘Problem of Imperial Trusteeship.”’ 
The Protectorates of South Africa, the Question of their Trans- 
fer to the Union, by Margery Perham and Lionel Curtis, from the 
Oxford University Press, does not impress one as being well 
done, although raising many difficult questions as to the South 
African policies or British imperialism. 

Natives of Africa receiving attention from observers and in- 
vestigators are further portrayed in some of the works bearing 
on that continent. Les Peuplades de Congo-Belge. Nom et Situ- 
ation Géographique, by J. Maes and O. Boone, a publication of the 
Belgian Congo Museum, Bureau of Ethnographic Research, has 
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the earmarks of a useful volume. The Hamitic Race and Civiliza- 
tion, by Allen W. Joseph, published by the author, 151 New 
Street, Newark, New Jersey, presents the origin and tradition 
of the Hamitic race. Musical Instruments of the Native Races 
of South Africa, by Percival R. Kirby, from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, is a timely work since not very much of the authorita- 
tive stamp has appeared in this field. 

The following works which have appeared within the last 
twelve months are worthy of notice: G. G. Beslier, Le Sénégal, 
Paris, Payot, 1935, 225 pages; C. G. Seligman, Les Races de 
l’Afrique (translated from the English by George Montandon, 
Paris, Payot, 1935, 224 pages); Louis Arnaud, Binger et sa mis- 
sion, extraits de sa relation de voyage choisis par--, sous la direc- 
tion de A. Charton (L’Education Africaine, Goree, Second 
year, special number, 1935, 121 pages); C. Arriens, Am Herd- 
fewer der Schwarzen, Erlebtes aus Westafrika (Weimar, Verlag 
fur Urgeschichte und Menschenforschung, 1928, 156 pages); L. 
M. Nesbitt, Hell-hole of Creation, the Exploration of Abyssinian 
Damikil (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1935, 380 pages); Henri 
Gaden, La wie d’el Hadj Omar, Qacida en poular de Moham- 
madou Aliou Tyam, transcription, traduction, notes et glossaire 
(Travaux et Memoires de I’Institut d’Ethnologie, Paris, vol. xxi, 
1935, 289 pages) ; Jacques Meniaud, Sikasso ow l’histoire drama- 
tique d’un royaume noir au X1Xe siécle (Paris, published private- 
ly, 1935, 208 pages) ; Anacleto Bronzuoli, Adua (Rome, Instituto 
poligrafico dello Stato, 1935, 80 pages) ; D. Manners-Sutton, Black 
God: a story of the Congo (London, New York et Toronto, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, Ltd., 1934, vi-264 pages); H. Blum- 
hagen, Sudwestafrika einst und jetzt (Berlin, Dietrich Reimar, 
1934, 145 pages). 

Books on Abyssinia still come from the busy presses in America 
and Europe but in diminishing numbers. Among the most im- 
portant a few need to be noticed. The History of Abyssinia, 
by H. M. Jones and Elizabeth Monroe from the Oxford University 
Press, New York City, undertakes to record the annals of that 
country from the earliest times to the present. The work is 
written in simple style for the general reader. Ethiopia and Italy, 
by Emile Burns, from the International Publishing Company, 
New York City, gives an analysis of the underlying causes of 
the war; or rather the book searches the past for the alleged 
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grievances of Italy against Abyssinia and tries to balance these 
against the wrong committed by the invasion. The Causes of 
the War, by the Very Reverend G. D. H. Cole, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
Sir Norman Angel, Aldous Huxley, Major Douglass, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, a motley collection of opinions of ‘‘eminent Brit- 
ons,’’ has come from the Telegraph Press, New York City. The 
work is edited by H. J. Stenning. 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


In the January issue of Africa appeared the following: ‘‘ Chang- 
ing Conditions in Marital Relations and Parental Duties Among 
Urbanized Natives,’’ by Eileen Jensen Krige: ‘‘Culture Contacts 
as a Dynamic Process, an Investigation in the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast,’’ by M. Fortes; ‘‘Formations Récentes 
de Sociétés Seerétes au Congo,’’ by Ed de Jonghe; ‘‘ Marriage by 
Exchange, a Disappearing Institution,’’ by C. K. Meek; ‘‘An 
African Morality,’’ by Godfrey Wilson. 

In the January issue of the Journal of the Royal African 
Society appeared the following: ‘‘Africa and the Powers,’’ by 
Lord Lugard, G.C., M.G., C.B., D.S.0O.; ‘‘Lake Tana and the 
Nile,’’ by C. E. Dupuis; ‘‘The Position and Prospects of the 
Chureh in Africa,’’ by H. R. Tate; ‘‘The Sir-Et-Tugar,’’ by 
Col. E. A. Stanton, C.M.G.; ‘‘Pioneer Days in Southern Rhode- 
sia,’” by Lt. Col. H. Marshall Hole, C.M.G.; ‘‘The Ducks of the 
Gambia,’’ by Dr. E. Hopkinson, M.B., B.Ch., F.Z.S., C.M. 
G., D.S.0.; ‘‘Early Trading Conditions in the Bight of Biafra,’’ 
by Alex. A. Cowan; ‘‘The South African Native Bills,’’ by Prof. 
Edgar H. Brookes, M.A., D. Litt.; ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Sudan 
Mahdi, Sheikh Mohammed Ahmed,’’ edited by J. A. Reid. To 
this may be added the supplement, ‘‘The Secular Aspect of 
Ancestor Worship in Africa,’’ by J. H. Driberg. 

Other articles of varying values should also be noted. The most 
significant of these are ‘‘Quelques définitions de la race’’ (Revue 
de l’Institut de sociologie, Brussels, vol. xtv, 1934, 787-789) ; 
J. Havet, ‘‘La géographie médicale des missions: IV. L’Abyssinie’’ 
(Bulletin des missions, Lophem-les-Bruges, vol. xiv, No. 1, 
March, 1935, 10-21); Viktor Lebzelter, ‘‘Zwei Falle von patho- 
logischem Zwergwuchs aus Siidafrika’’ (Mitteilungen der an- 
thropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vienna, vol. Lxv, 1935) ; 
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E. F. Gautier, ‘‘The ancestors of the Tuaregs’’ (The Geographical 
Review, New York, vol. xxv, 1935, 12-20); H. de Gerin-Ricard, 
‘‘Trois sculptures africaines conservées en Provence’’ (Bulletin 
archéologique du Comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques, 
Paris, 1930-1931 (1934), 705-709); Elio Migliorini ‘‘ Ricerche 
prehistoriche nel Sud-algerino’’ (Rivista delle colome italiane, 
Bologne, vol. vin, July, 1934, p. 589); Emery Champagne, ‘‘ Les 
Noirs d’Afrique. II. Leur culte’’ (Bulletin des Missions, Lophem- 
les-Bruges, vol. xiv, No. 1, March, 1935, 37-44); Laura C. Boul- 
ton, ‘‘Bronze Artists of West Africa, the Natives of Benin and Ife, 
Their Beliefs, Customs and Art Forms’’ (Natural History, New 
York, vol. xxxvi, June, 1935, 17-28); H. de Marqueissac, ‘‘Une 
peuplade togolaise: les Cabrais’’ (Togo-Cameroun, Paris, January, 
1935, 5-68); Georges Raimond, ‘‘De la musique chez les Bam- 
baras aux jazz modernes’”’ (Le Monde Colonial Illustré, Paris, 13th 
year, No. 145, August, 1935); R. Randau, ‘‘Le statut des indi- 
genes convertis ou évolués en Afrique occidentale frangaise’’ 
(Outre-Mer, Paris, vol. v1, 1935, 223-258); Irene di Robillant, 
‘‘Paesaggi e costumi dell’ Africa tropicale, Impressioni di un 
viaggio nel Sudan’’ (Le Vie d’Italia e del Mondo, Milan, vol. m, 
1935, 597-609) ; Marianne Schmidt, ‘‘Die Grundlagen der Niloten- 
Kultur’’ (Mitteilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft im 
Wien, vol. uxv, 1935, 86-127). 

We may add also ‘‘El imperio mas antiguo del mundo: Abis- 
sinia en la actualidad’’ (Revista geografica americana, Buenos 
Aires, vol. m1, February, 1935, pp. 145-151); Paolo Graziosi, 
‘‘Una missione scientifica in Somalia’’ (Le Vie d’Italia e del 
Mondo, Milan, vol. m, 1935, 819-836) ; Wilfred H. Osgood, ‘‘The 
Ethiopians and Their Stronghold’’ (Natural History, New York, 
vol. xxxv, 1935, 286-298); A. Pollera, ‘‘Le popolazioni indigene 
dell’ Eritrea’’ (Manuali coloniali a cura del Ministero delle 
Colonie, Rome, L. Cappeli editore, 1935, 337 pages) ; Leo Bittre- 
mieux, ‘‘Inwijking der Mbamba’s volgens hoofd Cajetanus Mbam- 
ba Kalunga’’ (Kongo-Overzee, Anvers, vol. 1, No. 3, February, 1935, 
145-150) ; J. P. Esser, ‘‘ Africa: Congo belga. El Negro y la vida 
sobrenatural’’ (Missiones catolicas, Barcelona, vol. xin, No. 664, 
April 20, 1935, 68-70, 93-95); G. Hulstaert, ‘‘Le divorce chez les 
Nkundo (suite)’’ (Congo, Brussels, January, 1935, 38-56) ; ‘‘ Het 
betalen van den bruidschat bij de Nkundo (Kongo-Overzee, An- 
vers, vol. 1, No. 3, February, 1935, 129-136); George A. Joset, 
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‘‘Etude sur les sectes secrétes de la circonspection de Kinda’’ 
(Bulletin de la Société royale belge de géographie, Brussels, 58th 
year, 1934, No. 6, 28-44 and Congo, Brussels, February, 1935, 221- 
238) ; Lafieur, ‘‘Contribution a l’étude des croyances indigénes en 
ce qui concerne le pian dans la Haute-Sangha’’ (Bulletin de la 
Société des recherches congolaises, Brazzaville, No. 20, 1935, 134- 
139) ; ‘‘Portée sociologique d’une institution indigéne du Congo 
belge: l’épreuve du poison’’ (Revue de l’Institut de sociologie, 
Brussels, vol. xv, 1935, 345-349); J. Saenen, ‘‘Een legende van 
de Ngbaka’’ (Congo, Brussels, February, 1935, 215-220); Lidio 
Cipriani, ‘‘Los Bosquimanos’’ (Revista geografrica americana, 
Buenos Aires, Second year, vol. m1, Mareh, 1935, 177-192); Wil- 
frid Dyson Hambly, ‘‘Tribal Initiation of Boys in Angola’’ 
(American Anthropologist, Menasha, new series, vol. XXxXvII, 
1935, 36-40). 

To this list may be appended, too, Carl von Hoffman, ‘‘ Witch- 
eraft among the Zulus’’ (Natural, History, New York, vol. xxxv, 
1935, 3-16); P. R. Kirby, ‘‘A Further Note on the Gora and its 
Bantu Successors’’ (Bantu Studies, Johannesburg, vol. 1x, 1935, 
51-61); Z. K. Matthews, ‘‘The Tribal Spirit among Educated 
South Africans’’ (Man, London, vol. xxxv, 1935, 26-27); A. J. 
Reid, ‘‘The Batetela Woman Takes Her First Step Forward’’ 
(The World Outlook, Nashville, Tennessee, April, 1935, 122-124 
and 139); L. F. Maingard, ‘‘The Origin of the Word ‘Hotten- 
tot’’’ (Bantu Studies, Johannesburg, vol. rx, 1935, 63-67); C. R. 
Niven, ‘‘Some Nigerian Population Problems’’ (The Geographical 
Journal, London, vol. Lxxxv, 1935, 54-58); R. E. Cheesman, 
‘Lake Tana and its Islands (The Geographical Journal, London, 
vol. uxxxv, 489-505); Carlo Della Valle, ‘‘Carlo Citerni e la 
delimitazione dei confini italo-etiopici in Somali’’ (Rivista delle 
colonie italiane, Bologne, vol. 1x, March, 1935, 238-243); Carl 
Troll, ‘‘Berich uber eine Forschungsreise durch das ostileche Af- 
rika’’ (Koloniale Rundschau, Berlin, vol. xxvn, 1935, No. 5, 
1-35) ; William L. Webster, ‘‘An African Holiday’’ (Canadian 
Geographical Journal, Montreal, vol. x, 1935, 116-137); Bruno 
Zuculin, ‘‘La Somalia italiana y su poblacion’’ (Revista geo- 
graphica americana, Buenos Aires, Second year, vol. m, March, 
1935, 201-209) ; ‘‘La situation de 1’Afrique equatoriale frangaise’”’ 
(L’ Afrique francaise, Paris, January, 1935, 50-55) ; Louis Lavau- 
den, ‘‘La foret équatoriale africaine, son passe, son present, son 
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avenir’’ (Paris, Association Colonies-Sciences et Comité national 
des bois coloniaux, 1935, 22 pages); Lidio Cipriani, ‘‘Una 
mirada al Africa meridional’’ (Revista Geografica Americana, 
Buenos Aires, Second year, vol. m1, No. 17, February, 1935, 111- 
128); Eberhard Schonfelder, ‘‘Siidost-Angola und der westliche 
Caprivi Zipfel’’ (Petermanns Mitteilungen, Gotha, vol. Lxxx1, 
1935, 49-52); C. F. Andrews, ‘‘The Gold Coast: West Africa’’ 
(Modern Review, February, 1936, 136-139); H. F. Buffet, ‘‘La 
traite de noirs et le commerce de l’argent au Port Louis et a 
Lorient sous Louis XIV,’’ (Revue des Etudes Historiques, October- 
December issue, 1935, 433-450). 

The magazines have ceased to carry so many articles on Abys- 
sinia. It seems that those giving general information have about 
run their course, and scientific contributions have become scarce. 
The various periodicals, both European and American, have be- 
come more concerned with the African war as it affects Europe. 
For example, in the March number of the Revue de Paris appeared 
the unsigned article ‘‘L’Italie entre la guerre et la paix.’’ In the 
January issue of The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle 
William E. Lingelbach writes on ‘‘What Mussolini Wants.’’ In 
the April issue of Foreign Affairs, we note ‘‘The Testing of the 
League,’’ by Sir Alfred Zimmern; ‘‘Hegemony in the Mediter- 
ranean,’’ by Luigi Federzoni; ‘‘France Divided,’’ by Julien 
Benda; and ‘‘Oil for Italy,’’ by W. O. Seroggs. 


PERSONAL 
InMAN Epwarp PAGE 


On December 21, 1935, passed from this life Inman Edward 
Page, one of the most useful and distinguished Negroes of his time. 
Page was born a slave in 1852 on a Virginia plantation. When he 
was ten, he ran away from his master’s home, where he was a 
houseboy. Making his way through battle lines of the Civil War, 
he reached Washington, where he entered a private school for 
Negro children kept by George F. T. Cook. He attended also a 
night school taught by George B. Vashon. To assist himself he 
worked as a common laborer in clearing off the grounds of Howard 
University, and later served with General O. O. Howard as a 
clerk when he was closing up the affairs of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau. He next entered Howard University, but left there in 1873 
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to continue his education at Brown University in Providence. 
George W. Milford entered that institution at the same time. 

Although there was much prejudice at Brown University at this 
time, Page made such an impression upon his professors and class- 
mates that he was chosen as class orator when he was graduated 
in 1877. D. W. Phillips, engaged in the education of the Negro 
at that time at Roger Williams University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
happened to be in the audience when this oration was delivered 
and was so impressed with it that he immediately offered Page a 
position in the Natchez Seminary in Mississippi. He took up this 
work there with his helpmate, Miss Zelia R. Ball, a graduate of 
Wilberforce University in 1875, whom he married the year of his 
graduation at Brown University. They have one daughter who 
survives the father. 

After serving there one year, Page went to the more important 
work at Lincoln Institute, Missouri, which then, with the excep- 
tion of Page himself, was in the hands of white instructors; but at 
the close of the second session the Board of Trustees decided to 
place the school in charge of Negro teachers with Page at its head. 
Under him the school developed unto a high standard and sent 
forth useful men and women to promote education in that state. 
In view of the fine work which he had thus done Brown Univer- 
sity, his alma mater, conferred upon him the degree of Master of 
Arts. He served Lincoln Institute eighteen years. 

In 1889 he became the first president of Colored Agricultural 
and Normal University at Langston, Oklahoma, where he served 
for seventeen years. His administration at Langston has been re- 
ferred to as one of the best in the history of that institution. After 
serving as president there until 1915, he became president of the 
Colored Baptist College of Macon, Missouri, which since has been 
moved to Kansas City, Missouri, as Western Baptist College. Dr. 
Page next went to Nashville, where he served as president of 
Roger Williams University. After a brief tenure there, he returned 
to Lincoln University for two years. In 1924 he came back to 
Oklahoma as a supervising principal in Oklahoma City, where his 
last twelve years of his life were spent in this capacity in the 
Negro schools. 

Page retired from that position in June, 1935, at the end of the 
year, making his last address in that capacity at the closing of the 
Douglass High School. Upon his retirement, ke was given the 
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title ‘‘ principal emeritus’’ and was granted a salary for the re- 
mainder of his life. The teachers and students of this city paid 
tribute to the man whom they designated as ‘‘the grand old man 
of education’’ and bestowed many gifts upon him in appreciation 
of his services. 


Maup CuneEy-HARE 


Maud Cuney-Hare, one of the most useful women of her time, 
died February 13, 1936. Mrs. Hare was a pianist, lecturer and 
writer whose devotion to the highest ideals of her art compelled 
admiration. She was the daughter of the late Norris Wright 
Cuney of Galveston, Texas, and Adelina Dowdy Cuney of Wood- 
ville, Mississippi. She was born in Galveston, Texas, February 6, 
1874, and was graduated from the Central High School of that 
city. Her musical education was received at the New England 
Conservatory in Boston and later under private instructors, 
among whom were Emil Ludwig, a pupil of Rubenstein, and Ed- 
win Klahre, a pupil of Liszt. Following the completion of her 
work under these masters, she became director of Music at the 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute, of Texas, and at Prairie View 
State College in the same State. In 1906 she returned to Boston, 
where she married William P. Hare, of an old and well-known 
Boston family, and afterward made her home there. 

As a concert and lecturer-pianist Mrs. Hare travelled widely, 
and as a folklorist she collected songs from far off beaten paths in 
Mexico, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. She was the 
first to collect and bring to the attention of the American concert 
public the beauties of New Orleans Creole Music as attested by 
her Creole Songs, published by Carl Fischer and Company of 
New York City. 

As a musi¢ historian Mrs. Hare took high rank. She collected 
data in this field for more than a generation. She exhibited her 
personal collection of Aframerican and Creole music and early 
American music which dates chronologically from one hundred 
and twenty years ago. As a writer on music subjects she was long 
a valued contributor to the Musical Quarterly, the Musical Ob- 
server, the Christian Science Momtor, Musical America, and many 
other newspapers and magazines of the first order. For a num- 
ber of years she edited the column of music notes for the Crisis. 
As a writer of distinction outside of the field of music she at- 
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tracted wide attention with published works of real literary value. 
In this list should be included a biography of her father and an 
anthology of poems called The Message of the Trees. 

During her last years Mrs. Hare found time to establish in 
Boston the Musical Art Studio. Together with the musical activi- 
ties of an art centre, she fostered and promoted a ‘‘Little Theatre’’ 
movement among the Negroes of Boston. Included in the plays 
produced, her original play ‘‘ Antar,’’ written around the life of 
the Arabian poet, was staged in Boston under her personal direc- 
tion. Concurrently with these activities Mrs. Hare appeared with 
great success as recitalist with William Howard Richardson, the 
baritone, at such educational centers as Wellesley College, Syracuse 
University, Albany (New York) Historical and Art Association, 
and elsewhere in costume recitals of music of the Orient and the 
Tropics. 

To do any one of these things well would be a distinct achieve- 
ment, but to do all of these acceptedly as did Mrs. Hare is truly 
amazing. As a crowning achievement she gave the public an 
authoritative record of Negro Musicians and Their Music—a book 
that is more than an anthology, in fact a source book of great 
value to musicians, music lovers and all others who wish to be 
well informed on matters of artistic racial development and 
progress. 

CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE 


JoHN Hope 


In the death on February 20, 1936, of Dr. John Hope, president 
of Atlanta University since 1929 and for twenty-five years the 
head of Morehouse College, the nation lost one of its outstanding 
educators and one of the foremost leaders of the Negro race. 

Dr. Hope was born in Augusta, Georgia, June 2, 1868, the son 
of James and Mary (Butts) Hope. His elementary education was 
obtained in Georgia, largely by his own efforts. It is interesting 
to know that one of the first teachers to inspire him was Lucy 
Laney, a member of the first class to be graduated from Atlanta 
University. 

In the fall of 1886 he entered Worcester (Massachusetts) 
Academy. His family had met with financial reverses, and the 
possibility of finishing his last year at Worcester seemed dark. 
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Distressed with the problem of defraying his expenses at Worces- 
ter, he called upon the Reverend John William Dungee, pastor of 
the Union Baptist Church in Augusta, Georgia, for advice. It 
was to this minister that Dr. Hope subsequently gave credit for 
determining the course of his life, for Reverend Mr. Dungee en- 
couraged the earnest student to continue in school and helped to 
make it possible for him to do so. Thus assisted, he soon took 
a prominent part in the school’s activities, becoming editor-in- 
chief of the student monthly. At graduation he was class his- 
torian and a commencement speaker. Dr. Abercrombie, the late 
president-emeritus of Worcester Academy, regarded him as one of 
the most illustrious graduates of the academy. 

He entered Brown University in 1890 and received the A.B. 
degree in 1894 with the distinction of being class orator. At 
the time of his death he possessed many degrees and awards of 
distinction: honorary A.M. from Brown University, 1907; LL.D., 
Howard University, 1920; Bucknell University, 1923; McMaster 
University, Toronto, Canada, 1928; Bates College, 1932; and 
Brown University, 1935. In 1929 he received the Harmon Award 
for Distinguished Achievement in the field of education. 

Following his graduation in 1894 he entered the service of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society and was sent in the 
capacity of teacher to the Roger Williams University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. In 1898 he became professor of Latin and Greek in 
Morehouse College, then known as the Atlanta Baptist College. 
In 1906 he succeeded Dr. George Sale as president of Atlanta 
Baptist College, becoming the first person of his race to head this 
pioneer institution. 

Dr. Hope began as a teacher, and always maintained the keenest 
interest in teaching. But significant as his work undoubtedly was 
in the classroom, he is to be best remembered as an executive dur- 
ing the most difficult period of the educational development of the 
Negro, that is, the early part of the twentieth century. From 
1865 to 1905 the philosophy of Negro education was based largely 
on sentiment. The more practical approach to Negro education 
after that time created difficulties in the solution of which Presi- 
dent Hope and Morehouse College played an important part. 

Two major developments, largely parallel, marked the adminis- 
tration of President Hope (1906-1931) : the growth of the present 
modern physical plant which has come to be looked upon as a 
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model for the small residential college; and the up-building of the 
college faculty, student body, and curriculum, into a dynamic 
ageney whose influence on the colored people of the South has 
been greater, perhaps, than has that of any other institution of its 
size and scope. 

When Dr. Hope became president of Morehouse College in 
1906, the institution was housed in two buildings. During his 
administration three major buildings were constructed, including 
a modern science building, the first of any Negro college devoted 
entirely to the teaching of science. 

While this physical expansion was taking place, there was de- 
veloping also a distinct spiritual and intellectual solidarity in the 
college, a development which, to a large extent, reflected the life 
and ideals of Dr. Hope. To him was due, in very large measure, 
the broadened scope of the College and the steady growth of its 
resources. 

Dr. Hope’s ability to understand human nature was amazing. 
Students found him sympathetic and ready to share their troubles 
because recollection of his own experiences as a student, baffled 
with the problem of earning an education, made it possible for 
him to offer them sound and pertinent advice. One of his great- 
est regrets in later life was the fact that the enlarged sphere of 
his activities limited his personal contact with the students. He 
was always interested in the development of the students of 
Morehouse College into young men of character and ability, and 
in finding useful places for them. 

The services of Morehouse College during the administration of 
Dr. Hope to the intellectual and spiritual development of the 
Negro were significant. In the summer of 1921, Morehouse Col- 
lege opened its first summer school, one of the first in any Negro 
school. In 1928 the evening and extension school was organized 
for those who were unable to attend the day sessions. Through 
the good offices of Morehouse College the Atlanta School of Social 
Work was opened in 1920. The College gave the school classroom 
and office space and also the part-time service of its professor of 
sociology. Under Dr. Hope’s guidance Morehouse College has be- 
come a center of independent thought which offers the students an 
opportunity to develop a liberal point of view. As a result of 
these contributions the College has produced many constructive 
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workers who have carried the spirit of the institution into many 
fields. 

On July 1, 1929, Dr. Hope succeeded Dr. Myron Adams as 
president of Atlanta University. In April of that year, Atlanta 
University, Morehouse College for men, and Spelman College for 
women, all located on the West side of Atlanta, had agreed to 
affiliate. Not only was President Hope chosen to lead in this 
movement to bring together the work of these three institutions, 
but the affiliation was agreed to only on condition that he would 
serve as president. Under his leadership, Atlanta University has 
developed as a graduate school, the only one in the South devoted 
entirely to graduate instruction of Negroes seeking the Master’s 
Degree. Since Atlanta University has been organized to function 
in this capacity visitors have come from all parts of the world to 
study at first hand this major achievement in educational coopera- 
tion, 

When Dr. Hope accepted the presidency of Atlanta University, 
the school had endowment of a little over $300,000; at the time 
of his death this amount had been increased to over $3,000,000. 
A building program involving the construction of a central 
library, two dormitories for graduate students and faculty mem- 
bers, an administration building, and the laying out of a modern 
athletic field has been completed. A coordination of the curricula 
of the three institutions has been adopted and the creation of a 
graduate school of first rank made possible. 

In addition to these things, Dr. Hope found time to take an 
active part in virtually every national organization that was work- 
ing for the advancement of his people. In 1932 he was elected 
president of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation. At the 
time of his death he was an honorary president and a member of 
its executive committee and board of directors. He was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and of the National Urban 
League. He was president of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History and of the Georgia State Council for 
Work Among Negro Boys. He gave much time and energy to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. At the time of his death 
he was connected with every phase of the work of this organiza- 
tion from the Butler Street Young Men’s Christian Association 
Branch in Atlanta to service on the World Committee. He served 
both as a member of the Council and as vice-president of the 
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American Association for Adult Education. Numerous other or- 
ganizations of local and national scope called upon him for his 
opinions. 

A major achievement of Dr. Hope’s later years was his program 
for the improvement of living conditions for Negroes of Atlanta. 
He took early action in interesting the Federal Government in a 
slum clearance project in Atlanta and as a result of his efforts the 
Atlanta University Housing Project was accepted by the govern- 
ment in 1933. This was the first slum clearance and housing proj- 
ect authorized by the Federal Government, the first project for 
which land was fully acquired by condemnation, and the first 
actually to be undertaken. 

A man able to accomplish so much in a lifetime certainly must 
have possessed signal characteristics to win the respect, the ad- 
miration, and the love of his people. Little has been written about 
Dr. Hope because he was not a man to permit personal exploita- 
tion. Dr. Hope realized that he was building an educational insti- 
tution in an environment not always friendly and that his success 
lay in his ability to adjust conflicting opinions and prejudices 
certain to arise in the course of any such undertaking. Conflict 
and confusion could easily have upset the affiliated institutions 
which he headed. Dr. Hope kept his perspective and always re- 
mained patient, sane, and finely poised. He had the rare faculty 
of being able to speak frankly in such a way as not to offend. As 
a result of these characteristics, he could count real personal 
friends among white and black, northerners and southerners, rich 
and poor, and persons representing diametrically opposed points 
of view, as well as persons whose dreams and beliefs were in 
accord with his own. 

Dr. Hope did not belong merely to a locality or state, but 
ranked high among the people who lived and worked upon the 
national plane. His life was an open record of inspired, efficient 
service to the cause of progressive education, for a nation as much 
as for a race. His uprightness and probity were unquestioned. 
As a leader of public opinion his unselfish purity of motive and 
moral strength never failed. As an educational chieftain his 
authority and power were growing every day, and his achieve- 
ments are substantial and permanent contributions to the devel- 
opment of his country. 

CLARENCE A. BAcoTE 
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